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Royal has more 9 
“Big Machine” features 


than any other 
portable! 








Tops in speed! 
Royal holds the 
world’s portable speed 
championship! 









It has ““Magic’’ Margin 
The only portable with 


a complete automatic 








margin setting system! 












Royal is the 
easiest-writing 
portable 
ever built! 














# ie 


Truly, the World’s No. 1 Portable! 


The new Royal Portable is the standard typewriter in 
portable size. 

It has the new Speed-King Keyboard and a host of 
other Royal exclusives, including Finger-Flow Keys, 
Finger Comfort Controls, ‘Touch Control,” Picture 


Window writing line visibility, and new Paper Lock 
Scale. 

Revolutionary new Contour Case, extremely smart- 
looking. See the new Royal at your dealer’s. Ask him 
about terms. 





ROYAL PORTABLE 


Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


“Magic” and ‘““Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Ine 


























































Think of it! 


Maybe you will be the secretary who 
marries the boss—or the boss’ son! 


First, though, you’ve got to get to be 


the boss’ secretary. 


So let’s just worry about the secretary 
part right now. We can help with that 
but when it comes to romance, 


you're on your own. 


There’s a list of things t-h-i-s 1-o-n-g 
expected of a good secretary —competence 
grammar—grooming—but keep in mind 
that all the training you get should come 
out looking good, typed on a sheet of 
paper. And right there is where your choice 
of typewriter ribbon or carbon paper can 
build you up—or let you down. 


Co.umBiA ribbons and carbons have 
success-for-secretaries built into them. 
They give you letters and reports that 
are crisp and uniform from start to finish 
carbon copies that are easily read, not 
laboriously deciphered—carbons that leave 
their mark on paper; not your hands. 


You'll quickly see by comparison, what a 
bookful of words won’t describe. So, next 
time, buy a CoLuMBIA typewriter 
ribbon or carbon paper. You'll like 
how they look on paper. 





Co.tumBia Rippon & Carson Mec. Co., Inc. 
Main Office & Factory: 
103-4 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L. 1., New York 


New York Sales and Export: 58-64 West 40th Street 
Branch Offices and Distributors in —_ Cities 
Jirectory 


Consult your local Telephone Classified 





Columbia TYPEWRITER RIBBONS - Silk Gauze + Marathon «+ Classic - Rainbow 


Pinnacle »« D.H.&D. + CARBON PAPERS - Silk Gauze + Marathon + Commander + Rainbow ~- Pinnacle 
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month, good-looking Peggy West, 
who is also featured in our “Secre- 
tary to—” story on page 349, had to 
share the limelight with the _ sky- 
ioe FI eee ae scrapers in the background: Rocke- 
) = ‘ : : “ - 
Al RIL 1951 CON | EN CS feller Center, or Radio City, if you 
prefer. 
Peggy doesn’t mind—as you'll find when 


‘Tn GIRL ON OUR COVER this 


Volume 53 Number 8 


Tessie Goes Shopping 346 you read her story. There’s something of 
Secretary at Rockefeller Center Marthe Angerer 349 a distinction about working in the great 
9-0-5 in an Editor’s Office Frances Avery Faunce 354 skyscraper city. There’s just one wee 
Professional Secretaries — Certified 357 drawback: it’s the windiest spot in town, 
When Is a Question Not a Question? E. Lillian Hutchinson 361 oo the winds a Pensge-od Manhatten 
. sland from the Hudson River — that’s 
What's Your E.Q.? Marie L. Carney 362 west—and from the East River—that’s 
Good Jobs Can Mean Technical Vocabularies Louis A. Leslie 363 east, of course — they have a way of 
Rate Yourself on Good Grooming Elizabeth F. Trumper 364 meeting in Rockefeller Center, and the 
What Executives Tell Me Madeline S. Strony 367 girls who work there make sure their hats 
ce ea re are anchored firmly and their scarfs are 
Spring Suits You Marthe Angerer 368 battened down before they go out to 
Clichés and Phrases Charles Lee Swem 370 catch the Fifth Avenue bus home. 
Staples and Staplers Homer Smith 37: It happened that the day Peggy’s pic- 
Speed and Success Take Practice Florence Elaine Ulrich 377 ture was taken for this cover of our April 
issue, those breezes were tearing along 
IN SHORTHAND about 35 m.p.h. The sunshine was bright 
m : a and clear and springlike, but the wind 
A Simple Matter of Authority Margaret McClane 358 behind it had an edge like a ripsaw. 
I Work in Tin Pan Alley Ruth Andruss 365 “Take your topcoat off,” ordered the 
The Coat Tree ee. Claire Liske 371 photographer. “I want to take a picture 
RI I, 20 bc hg cies bom docs seus Helen Walker 380 of you in that new suit. 


“Yes, sir,” she answered through chat- 












Wits and Wags... ..... «1. e eee ee ... 388 tering teeth, as the camera lens clicked. 
“Now another one,” came the order. 
SECRETARIAL SKILL BUILDING “This time we'll try to get St. Patrick’s 
Shorthand Penmanship: Junior and Senior O.G.A. 375 Cathedral in the background.” 
Shorthand Speed: Turning Over a New Leaf A. E. Klein 352 A-aa-all rr-r-rright, came the reply, 
Ty Saline’ ag te d Senior 0.A.T. Tests 376 in a voice that might have belonged to 
— ed esa : Junior e >ieeaeged -A.l. Lests od “Miss Deep-Freeze.” 
Typewriting Speed: Competent Typist Speed Test 378 “Would you mind giving me a big 
Transcription Teaser 361 smile?” called the photographer. “That's 
Transcribing Speed Practice 379 it—a big smile. 
Well, believe it or not, she did! 
The Answer Woman Says, 347 When the ordeal was all over and Peg 
was back in her nice steam-heated office, 
From and To the Editor, 343; In the News, 344 she massaged warm blood into her purple 
hands and made one statement and one 
statement only. 
ALAN C. LLOYD bi rll never, she said with conviction, 
sit z never be jealous of models if that’s what 
Editor and Publisher : 
they have to go through for their $15 
MARTHE ANGERER, Associate Editor an hour!” 
M. BROWN, Managing Editor 
CHARLES E. ZOUBEK, Shorthand Editor Flap or Buckle? 
Aestetean Bdieigs demonstrating two methods of 
CONSTANCE L. HALPIN + WALTER LANGE + CATHERINE ANNE SLATTER) Turning Over a New Leaf” in your 


shorthand notebook belong to Mary 


Editorial Associates : 
Ann, one of our girls here at the 


MARIE L. CARNEY, FRANCES AVERY FAUNCE, HOMER SMITH, A. E. KLEIN we sen 
ELIZABETH F. TRUMPER, LOUIS A. LESLIE, MADELINE §. STRONY “ose ie ioe aoewt 
E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON, CHARLES LEE SWEM Before we took the pictures showing 


i the “Flap Method” and the “Buckle 
E. WALTER EDWARDS, Business Manager . 


Method,” we made a canvass of hands; 
FLORENCE E. ULRICH, Circulation Manager Mary Ann’s won—hands down (ouch!). 

When we first saw the pictures, wé 
noticed the tiny metal object attached to 













Published monthly, except July and August, by THE GREGG PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, Business Education Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 


42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. Subscription Price: United States, $2.50 the year: her watch band and asked about it. 
Mexico, Canada, Great Britain, Australia, or any country in the Postal Union, $2.75 S ; it’s a religi >dal—a Miracul 

’ , is » 94-10- Seems its a religious medal—a Miraculous 
Re-entered a cond-class matter, September 8, 1950 at the Post Office New York, N. Y., r 8 : : 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1951, by The Gregg Publishing Company. Medal—and the watch band location 1S 


Prtated in the U. 5. A. new and in favor among the girls here 


at the office. 
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his 
st, 
Te- 
to 
ky- 
ce- 
jou 
nen 
of 
‘eat 
Vee 
wn, 
tan 
at’s 
- What Would You Do? | 
ee \ ore who was introduced to you | 
hats officially last month on our cover and | 
are in our shopping column, has taken on a —~ 
to new job here at the magazine. She’s in | \ 
charge of the answers to our “What | \ 
pic- Would You Do?” letter query announced | 
pril in the February — 7 or 
g As you can see by the stack of them | a er eae ‘ erik Te aie 
ight tucked all the way up to her chin, the Ponit Accurate shorthand is so casy- 
vind quantity of replies is considerable. Ac- aT Oe going with SANFORD’S PENit 
cording to her last report, letters have | A 4 - : 
the poured in from big cities, little cities, the | uy, A Fountain Pen Ink! That’s because 
ture Far West, Middle West, South, and East. ary. colin ott iin Gk Cian frome the es 
Tessie got so interested in their geo- 
hat: graphical origin that she rummaged sized bottle ... fresh and free-flowing 
a through the stationery department and | ; . | inet 
_ came up with a box of per pushpins. | ... assuring natural “*glide-ability. 
ick’s These go into a map every morning as | So, for clean-cut, vivid outlines and 
soon as the mail comes in. She picks up ‘ ’ ; 
eply, a letter from Westby, Montana—in goes | split-second Starting in dictation, 
d to a pin. There are pins in such places as | 


Miami, Arizona; Muldoon, Texas; and 
big even Cristobal, Canal Zone. 

hat’s What do they say? How do they advise 

Linda Sue? We can’t give you the answer 

to that. Our judges are still screening the 


SANFORD’S PENit Ink. 
| Peg § answers. But you will find out next 


fice, month. In our May issue we'll print the —_—__ 
$25 eS stter < Ss > solid advice 
ve} the we goat once" “| FQUNTAIN PEN INK GIVES YOU 


600,000 stor BOLS 


This sensible-sized j 
SANFORD PENit bottle 


always use a good pen with 








ction, 
what 


+ $15 FROM AND TO 


THE EDITOR 











353 provides you with a constant supply of fresh, 
: a free-flowing fountain pen ink . . . enough to SS. 


d A ae Ss ; > P . 
Mary Real Steppingstone write 600,000 shorthand symbols. Actually, that’s 
t the D EAR Eprror: Illness and snowstorms 


delayed my answering your ques- all the ink an average user can keep fresh... 


owing § tionnaire. Sorry if too late for the survey all you'll need to keep your dictation 
Buckle Bin your Men's issue. Stenography for , 
hands; § men, I firmly believe, is one of the speed- pen at TOP PERFORMANCE! 


hh! > 
uch!).§ iest ways to the top and one of the least 
Ss, we 1 


, used. It is one of the doors that, regret- 
hed to tably, has been passed by in spite of the 
mut iB fact that so many of today’s top execu- 
culous tives started just that way. There is no 9 FOUNTAIN PEN INK 
tion 8 other place in business where you can 
is heré® learn as much in as little time about a 
particular business—or about business in 
general—as in stenographic or secretarial 
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is the new, the modern, 
the better way to erase 
errors in Typewriting, 
Pencil or Ink. 


It isn't only that EraserStik 
looks like a pencil and 


sharpens like a pencil 
3 that it has become habit 
© } in so many offices. 
ty 
< | It's because EraserStik 
“|. ; . 
= | is so right, so convenient, 
@) so uniquely useful for 
zi difficult erasing jobs. 
iz) 
—t . . 
3| | Use it against the platen 


of your machine to cor- 


S 


rect a single letter of a 





word without smearing 
the adjacent area. That's 
something that EraserStik 
does better and cleaner 
than any conventional 
type eraser, 


Another thing, your 
fingers stay clean. There's 
no staining from touching 
the ribbon or the type. 
Clean fingers mean clean 





AWEaBER ERASERS TIK END v8.9. 7099 B 





letters. 


. To be an efficient, highly- 
paid Secretary, get the 
EraserStik habit. See your 
Dealer today. 
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work. I think it is one of the Golden 
Keys that is too often left unused; or, 
to put it in Market terms, a top stock 
that has been sold short. 

I have many case histories on record 
to prove that the shorthand way is one of 
the shorter roads to success. 
just a few instances: 


Here are 


Posting clerk—studying engineering at 
night—requested him to take stenography, 
too. He did, and he is now editor of a 
nationally known trade publication. 

Part-time professor—took stenography 
Industrial Relations Director 
of one of the international rubber com- 
panies. 


. became 


Two others are now assistants to presi- 
dents of prominent companies 

Any number are sales managers. 

We have been in business thirty years, 
so have had ample time elapse to know 
where our men have gone. No matter 
what type of work a man wishes to fol- 
low, we feel that secretarial skill is an 
added help--a real steppingstone.—E. C. 
Cosy, Cosy SERVICE 
BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA, 


BureAvu, Pirvs- 


Men’s Issue a Hit 


prs Epitror: Thank you for the arti- 

cle, “Men Secretaries Go Places,” in 
the February issue. This is just the story 
I have been waiting a number of years to 
find. It should be ar inspiration to many 
of us who are 
skills. 

Now I feel at home while reading To- 
day’s Secretary. In the past, most of the 
emphasis seemed to have been on sec- 
retarial jobs for girls—Ropert PALMER, 
SPRINGVALE, MAINE. 


learning the secretarial 


Dear Eprror: The February issue of 
Today's Secretary is so attractive that I 
should like to have three copies mailed 
overseas.—WALTER S. SAVILLE, 
Sounpb, ONTARIO, CANADA. 

John E. Andrews, J. McLean, and 
Gordon L. Whyte (all of Wellington, New 
Zealand) must have these copies by now. 
Hope they enjoy them as much as sub- 
scriber Saville did. 


OweEN 


Dear Eprror: When I unwrapped my 
copy of the February Today's Secretary, 
my eye instantly caught the title, “Men 
Secretaries Go Places,” and stayed glued 
to the page in fascination. Here, at last, 
is an article that can furnish some sound 
advice to young men considering secre- 
tarial work or wondering what course to 
take. I feel that it will help greatly to 
inspire young men to take secretarial 
courses. This is the most thorough arti- 
cle I have read on the subject—a subject 
I am intensely interested in. 

Congratulations to you on a splendid 
article in a splendid magazine!—Meta 
T. CALLAHAM, PERRY BusINEss SCHOOLS, 
GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA. 


And from another Gainesville: 


Dear Eprror: My thanks for the in- 
spiring and reassuring article, “Men Sec- 
retaries Go Places,” published in the Feb- 
bruary issue of Today’s Secretary. I am 
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a veteran of the last World War and am 
now finishing out my Gl Bill at the 
University of Florida, where I will re- 
ceive a BSBA in June, 1951. 

My typing skill in the Service was a 
constant source of opportunity and ad- 
vancement. Shorthand (about 120 words 
a minute at present) has now been added 
while here belief 
that these two skills, accompanied with 
further effort in proper English usage, 
will be of more value than most of the 
business administration courses.—RICHARD 
H. Weyer, GaAtmNesvILLe, Florina. 


at college. It is my 


Orchids All the Way Round! 


EAR Eprror: Why must I be made to 

suffer? Your Today's Secretary is so 
wonderful that I am forced to read each 
issue from cover to cover. I'll wake up 
one morning and find myself flunking 
English and history because my book re- 
ports are not in, and it will be all your 
fault. 

Seriously, though, our Office Practice 

class spends several periods discussing 
and putting into use many of your ar- 
ticles. They leave us full of pep, vim, 
Keep up the good work!— 
DeBorRAH CLAYTON, Toms River ( New 
JersEY) HicH ScHoo. STUDENT. 
' Thank you heartily, Deborah! That is 
one of the nicest letters we have received 
since the Grecc Writer became Topay’s 
Secretary last September. And it is one 
of the most attractively typed. It is evi- 
dent that we are not guilty of exerting 
any bad effect on your typing! 


and _ vigor. 





Singing Notes 


Know the 
Heart”? You 
and SO on? 

Give it special attention: the words 
were written by one Elsie Simmons, sec- 
retary to a C.B.S. executive 
to putting things in rhyme—even reminder 
memos to her boss. 

Savs Elsie, “After dark, I dream in 
rhymes. By day I work in shorthand.” 

She doesn’t think the song has a Hit 
Parade chance, though. “After all,” says 


Elsie, “the Hit Parade is on N.B.C.!” — 


song, 


know 


“Come into My 
tum-tum-de-de-tum 


She’s given 


Younger Brother 


WHEN your younger brother or sister 
reaches the ninth or tenth grade and he- 
gins eyeing your secretarial career with a 
speculative air, don’t suggest 
his/her writing to us for “information 
about secretarial careers.” All we know 
we put between the covers of Topay’s 
Secretary. We'll probably try to sell 
him/her a subscription. We don't have 
a booklet on the subject—just a magazine. 

If he/she must write to someone, sug- 
gest that he/she write to the nearest and 
finest business college you know about; 
such institutions (Continued on page 347) 


please 
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RD St. Louis, Mo. “I get my work Jacksonville, Fla. ““My speed 
out twice as fast with my IBM has picked up at least 40 words 
Electric. Better carbons and a minute now that I have an 
| nicer results, too.” IBM Electric Typewriter.” 





, Seattle, Wash. “‘1 can type on ‘ 
'™S | my IBM Electric for hours =, 
=> without getting tired.” 





New Brunswick, N. J. “‘My 
secretary turns out letters 





k!- I’m proud to sign, proud to 

[EW have represent me and my 
company. She types so much 

t is faster, too, that now she 

nal can relieve me of much of 

re my regular routine work.” 

one 

evi- 

ting 





My 
-tum 


ords 
sec- 
riven 


nder 


sister 
1 be- 
ith a 
ggest 
ation 
know 
DAY'S 
. sell 
have 


zine. Nome 
t and Company___ 






* Excerpts from 
unsolicited letters. 


IBM, Dept. TS-2 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


I'd like to see a demonstration of 
L) an IBM Electric Typewriter. 


[] Please send descriptive folder. 





bout; 
347) INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION Address 
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7 Uy GOES SHOPPING 





A SET OF PHOTOGRAPHS showing make- 
4% up techniques came in to the mag- 
azine the other day, and I’ve 
spired ever since. The one he re, 
the girl applying DuBarry 
trigued me most. I got a small compact 


been in- 
showing 


rouge, in- 





of it—it’s creamy —and it goes on wonder- 
fully smooth. The right way is to dot it 
on lightly with the finger tips and then 
blend it up and out until you get just the 
amount of color you need. 


AST MONTH my hair was so frizzy 
that Bill, our mail-room boy, was 


calling me “Easter Bunny.” 
Fran, my roommate, 


Then 
; gave me a perma- 
nent. Well, the other Tuesday—my regu- 
lar hair-washing night—Fran came rush- 
ing home to the apartment and whipped 
into the bedroom. 
“Have you done it yet?” 
“Done what?” I asked. 
“Washe ‘d your hair?” 
“Nope,” I assured here. 


she yodeled. 


Whereupon 
she tore the wrapping off a ps ackage and 
started opening it. 
“What's all the excitement?” 
“Don’t ask questions,” 


I asked. 
she said, push- 
ing me into the shower. “Just dunk,” she 
ordered, twirling the hot water knob. A 
second later I was being shampooed, 
and that’s how I learned about Curl-Care. 
I really shouldn’t have been surprised. 
I have a very determined roommate, and 
she’s been telling me repeatedly that my 
hair-washing jobs were spoiling the effect 
of the permanent she gave me. That’s 
how she came to buy Curl-Care. It’s good 
for conditioning your hair generally, but 
especially good right after a permanent. 


346 


It works this way: Lather, rinse, and re- 
lather your hair. Now comes the trick: 
You wait from three to five minutes and 
then rinse and set your hair. 

The next morning when I took off the 
net and combed out my hair (I usually 
leave it pinned up overnight ) Fran left 
her toast and bacon long enough to stick 
her head in the door and look me over. 

“Quite an improvement,” she 
“Now you look as if you ve had a 
nent.” 


cot ved. 
perma- 


F RAN’S joss at the trucking company in- 
clude some dispatching: marking de- 


partures on the big blackboard in their 


To keep chalk off her hands and 


office. 





clothes and out of her hair, she inserts it 
in the “Black Board eg a_ trick 
plastic holder. The Ralph V. Prink Black 
Board Buddy Manufacturing Company in 
Portland, Oregon, makes them for only 
25 cents. 


| Soap CHRISTMAS, in Springfield, Mother 
gave a check to a Christmas-tree man 
—one of the fellows who sets up a stand 
on the corner just during the holidays— 
and discovered, later, that he had added 
a digit to make her check $20 instead of 
$2. Fine Christmas spirit he showed! 
Business firms make their checks fool- 
proof by using a check-writer, but for 
small offices or homes the little device 





shown 


above performs the same job 
at small cost. It’s called a Pro-check-tor, 
and it’s simple to work. The idea is to 
place your check on the rubber pad that 
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comes with the kit and roll the metal 
zigzag wheels down hard over your name 
and the Fluid is in a replace- 
able cartridge, so you don’t need a ste amp 
pad. Price is $3.95, postpaid, from Rene- 
Craft Products, 1714 Walnut, Wilmette, 
Illinois. 


amount. 


we BEEN PROOFREADING ad pages this 
month here at the magazine and, as |] 
read and reread page 44, I bearned more 
and more about EraserStik. When I finally 
sent the page off to the printer, even 1 
was convinced, so I got one on my lunch 
hour. It’s shaped like a pencil and 
sharpens like a pencil; but it’s an eraser, 
of course. One EraserStik even carries its 
own brush at one end. I especially like 
the way it keeps my fingers clean. 


Rh NOW AND THEN I hop off and 
4 buy a new nail polish color and then 
find it makes my hands too yellow or 
comes out three shades wrong for the 
clothes I'm wearing. When I saw the 
new Crystallin-Finish line of Peggy Sage’s 
( below ), I asked which colors are worn 
with what. Here’s their rule: for black 





Raving Beauty, Flag- 
To go with brown, use 
Capri Coral, Bisque, or Fire 
The best shades to complement 
navy are Sage Rose, Psyche, and Dusty 


use Peggy Sage’s 
ship, or Psyche. 
Swampfire, 
weed. 
Rose. And they have the same shades ia 
lipstick, too! 


M*"* ,-LinE is the name of a new 
page-marker made in Dallas. De 
signed of smooth white plastic, it clips 
onto the side or top of a page and slips 
along to keep your place perfectly when 
youre proofre ading or doing a copying 
job on the typewriter. They're fifty cents 
by mail, only, from the Mark-a-Line Co. 
801 Gulf States Building, Dallas 1, Texas. 
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Continued from page 344) usually have 
eer monographs. Or Dr. John Noff- 
jnger, executive secretary of the National 
‘ouncil and Association of Business 
schools, at 2601 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
agton 9, D. C., can be asked to send the 
\ssociation’s fine booklet on secretarial 
areers or the one on accounting careers 
10¢ for each booklet). 

Or, better, 
fopAY’s SECRETARY 
unger set. 


even issues of 


him/her 


save 
for 


your 
the 


(lub Project 

\ THIS CONNECTION, we heard about a 
business club that decided to do some- 
jing to make more students in the school 
ware of the value of secretarial training 
In this particular high school, career 
lections were made in the sophomore 
ar; so the club financed a Gregg Writer 
ubscription in behalf of each freshman 
nd sophomore home room. The maga- 
ne went straight to those home rooms 
nd circulated among the group. The re- 
it was a fine boost in business-class en- 
llments in the eleventh grade. 

This year, the club finances hit bottom: 
learing of this, the community's biggest 
siness college undertook to send To- 
ys SECRETARY to the copy 
each home room of every grade. The 
wazines are sent to the business school, 
“Courtesy of School” _ is 
tamped on the top color stripe on the 

er, just under the ary of SecrRETARY, 
nd are then delivered to the home rooms 
f the high school. 

“Boy!” exclaimed the proprietor of that 
usiness school, “have we been getting 
inquiries about our program!” 


school —a 


ere 


THE 


ANSWER WOMAN 


SAYS 


() In the sentence, “Enclosed is the 
* original and one copy of an oil and 
gas lease,” is the singular verb is or the 
plural are correctP—V. W. 


A. Some persons would construe the 
compound subject as consisting of two 
singular subjects joined by and, and 
therefore requiring a plural verb. On 
the other hand, “the original and one 
copy” can really be considered as a 
logical unit, in which case the singular 
verb would be correct. It seems to be a 
matter, then, of “you pays your money 
and you takes your choice.” 


Q. Which is correct: “He 
grammatical error,” or “He 
ungrammatical error”?—C. I. S. 


made a 
made an 


A. Some critics condemn the expres- 
sion “grammatical error” on the ground 
that an error cannot be grammatical 
These critics prefer “an error in 
grammar,” or “incorrect English” in- 
stead. 

However, the first-mentioned term is 
often used. (Continued on page 381) 
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TYPEWRITER RIBBON 


Yes...teachers and students agree that Patrician sets the stand- 
ard for excellent typing impressions on all typewriters. It gives 


letters a consistent color tone from line to line and from page to 
page. An all+purpose durable ribbon, Patrician is especially 
designed for economical high quality typing results...and all- 


round classroom value. 
Here’s why: 
Better type impressions! Made of 


close weave, top quality fabric, 


Patrician assures sharp, clear, easy to read impressions. 

Fewer ribbon changes! Longer and tougher than ordinary ribbons, 
and with a durable ink supply, Patrician means longer usable life. 
Thus the cost is less and ribbon changes are fewer. 
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Both teachers and students find 
pride of progress through better 
typing results with Patrician 
ribbons. For proof of Patrician 
quality and economy call your 
Remington Rand Business 
Equipment Center, write or use 
coupon. 


Remington Rand Business Machines and Supplies Division 
Room 2041, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


(] Please send me the Patrician Ribbon Quality and Economy story. 


Name___ 
School. 
Address 


City 
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HERE IT IS... FOR ALL STUDENTS 







A NEW TYPING 


TYPEWRITING 
for SPEED and ACCURACY 


Dr. John L. Rowe —Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 





Typewriting for Speed and Accuracy is an all-inclusive TAILORED FOR EASY, EFFECTIVE TEACHING 


drill book designed to increase the speed and accuracy 


: of acndenas we any Sodal of thcmustine ethocoves type- e The timed writings carry two cumulative word counts at the 
writing is taught. Its 409 Timed Writings ae Spe- end of ~ 98 line: oh for each paragraph and one for each 
cial Purpose Drills are constructed to provide material Pe ee 
graded in difficulty—in both syllabic and_ stroke e The wide variety of Special Purpose Drills gives preventive 


intensity. or corrective training for every typing weakness. 
USEFUL INFORMATIVE PRACTICE MATERIAL e Throughout, instructions are stated so simply and directly 
' mais 
Pasi ; : *. ; that the book is virtually a self-teacher. 
The subject matter of the timed writings is evenly divided mong 
Typewriting Technique (Section 1), Office Practice (Section 2), 
and Personal ) Secti 3 . abul and the 
d Personal Improvement (Section 3). The vocabulary and the PRACTICAL . . . FLEXIBLE 
sentence and paragraph material were carefully selected and com- 
posed to maintain a usable, business style. T ypewriting for Speed and Accuracy is ideal for use at any typing 


GRADUATED AND REPETITIVE LEARNING level Re 7 aR rinse iil pir a drill period of fifteen 
, utes to a fu 1ur Ss less¢ ore. 

PATTERN minutes 

Unique among books of this kind is the easy-learning pattern of 


each drill. First, vocabulary is practiced in previews; then, in sen- Be sure to reserve your examination copy for 
tences; finally, in connected matter. The same vocabulary is re- immediate shipment when ready early this sum- 
peated in successive drill units, thus providing essential repetition : ; 


practice. mer. Write today to your nearest Gregg office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Business Education Division e McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
New York 18.. West 42nd St. San Francisco 4............ 68 Post St Peete rags 50 York St. 
Chicago 6 111 North Canal St ee ee 2210 Pacific Ave. ef ee Ce 51 Russell Sq. 
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DAYS SECRETARY 


FORMERLY GREGG WRITER 


April, 1951 





Shell Oil’s Peggy West, 
once a $12-a-week 
steno, likes it at the top 


but hasn’‘t stopped learning 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER 


by Marthe Angerer 


7 HATS IT LIKE, working in a “glamour job” in Rockefeller Center— 
being a Big Business secretary in this fabulous skyscraper city-within- 
a-city? 

Peggy West says it's wonderful. 

Slim, pert Peg, who has the kind of complexion soap-ad models dream 
about, is really “top echelon” as secretaries go. The company she works for 

Shell Oil—is known around the world. The really big news, though, is her 
boss: James H. Doolittle—of the Tokyo Raid, of the Eighth Air Force, of 
business and science. 

Being secretary to such a man is a large order. A vice-president and 
director of Shell, Doolittle has many responsibilities. As a result, the sub- 
ject matter of his letters is often more varied than their far-flung destina- 
tions. 

But Peggy works not only for James H. Doolittle, Shell v.p. Her boss in 
the quiet, carpeted offices on the 39th floor of the RCA Building is also 
J. H. Doolittle, Lt. General, Air Corps Reserve—“General Jimmy” to airmen 
around the world, who have revered him ever since the early ’20’s, when the 
James H. Doolittle shortish, stocky fellow with the out-size grin was setting speed records. 
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Only thing adorning the walls in Doolittle’s office is 
this map showing the route of his round-the-world trip. 
Peggy locates a correspondent’s Near East oil project. 


Call on the interoffice “squawk box” (extreme 


right) from a Shell exee requesting a lunch 
date with J. H. D. goes on his desk calendar. 


Peggy confers with H. Frank Brown, genial assist- 
ant to Doolittle and her former boss, as Fran- 
ces Rockwell, his present secretary, listens in. 
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BEING SECRETARY TO JIMMY DOOLITTLE 


It is exactly that grin—and his remarkable record 
in aviation and aeronautical science—that won him a 
huge personal following that grows huger by the year, 
“Correspondence, Personal” is a category of Peggy's 
work that is important not only to her boss but to Shell, 

Some gauge of the personal correspondence Peggy 
handles is the Wheeldex file that occupies the left edge 
of her desk. When she peels off the plastic cover and 
gives it a spin with the tip of a well-manicured finger- 
nail, hundreds of names turn up together with ad- 
dresses prosaic and exotic—Amarillo, Teheran, Min- 
neapolis, Calcutta. 

Peggy's lips part in a quick smile as she surveys the 
cards whirling in impressive quantity. 

“All his friends. All just his personal friends,” she 
says with pride. 


Ir ISN'T THE ONLY THING about her boss that Peggy 
West will say with pride. Spend a day with her at 
work sometime when he is out of the city and you 
catch some idea of her esteem for him. 

The tall girl with the long brunette bob opens the 
door to his private office and shows the visitor around. 
This is a big room, its carpet wall-to-wall. Here 
commanding the center is a walnut desk so bare it is 
suspect. On its huge top are four things only: blotter, 
twin-pen set, desk calendar, and letter box—empty. 

Peggy notices the speculative glance and grins. “His 
desk is always this way, really,” she says. “He never 
leaves at night until everything is cleared up.” 

Even Peggy admits, however, that the cool expanse 
of highly polished wood is a little hard to believe. 
Recently, N.B.C. asked Doolittle to appear on a tele- 
vision show built around an interview showing the 
former Air-Force general in a studio setting duplicat- 
ing his own office. Arrangements between Peggy and 
the network went along smoothly until the studio prop 
girl asked about Doolittle’s desk. “It never has more 
than four things on it,” Peggy explained. 

“But it will look terrible that way,” the girl retorted. 
“It will look bare—we want it to look natural.” 

Mustering all her patience, Peggy assured her that 
the “bare” look was the “natural” look. She finally got 
her point across, but she’s not at all sure, even now, 
that N.B.C. believes her. 

In the Doolittle office getting things cleaned up 
is important—the first thing in the morning as well as 
the last thing at night. 

“In the morning the boss likes to go through cor 
respondence and do his dictating all at one time, even 
though dictating sessions may last two or three hours. 
Peggy says. “As soon as he goes through the mail, hell 
buzz. He’s very sweet about it, though. He'll say. 
‘When you're free,’ or “When you have time,’ or hell 
laugh and ask me, ‘Are you in a dictatorial mood?” 
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TAKES POISE—AND PLENTY 


Another of Doolittle’s personal convictions is 
promptness. Although he often stays late at his office 
and frequently comes in to work on Saturday or even 
Sunday, he has the reputation of being an early arriver. 

“I don't know how he does it,” Peggy says, “but he’s 
always here at 8:30—and he walks all the way from 
his apartment in the Nineties.” 

Since Rockefeller Center is at Fiftieth Street on 
Fifth Avenue, his morning “stroll” adds up to a not 
inconsiderable forty blocks. 


WHAT ABOUT HER OWN HOuRS—does she ever stay late, 
Peggy was asked. 

“Oh, yes. But the boss doesn’t like me to be here 
too long. He's awfully good about letters. He'll say, 
‘That stuff doesn’t have to go out tonight,’ or he'll pass 
the desk and say teasingly, “What’s the matter, ain’tcha 
got no home?’ ” 

Peggys answer to a question about promptness is 
prefaced with a wry grin. “When the boss is in town I 
try to be here pretty much on the nose. Time is very 
important to him. When he was flying the Company’s 
B-25 a few years ago, he'd set take-off time for six 
oclock. Well, if his passengers weren't in the cabin 
at six, he went without passengers—but he went!” 

Getting to work “on the nose” means that Peggy 
starts from home pretty close to 8:30. From the apart- 
ment uptown near Columbia University, where she 
lives with her father, mother, and “C. C.” her beloved 
fox terrier, she takes a cross-town bus east and catches 
the Sixth Avenue subway. This brings her directly 
downtown to the underground stop in Rockefeller 
Center itself. “Wonderful on a rainy day,” she says. 

Although she sometimes volunteers to come in on 
Saturday morning to help her boss get out an extra 
load of work, she spends most week ends relaxing at 
home. “I love to sew—I’ve made a lot of dresses and 
even some suits, one of them lined!” she boasts. “But 
the biggest job I've ever done was slip-covers for the 
love seat in the living room.” 

She whistles soundlessly to punctuate the enormity 
of that decision. “It was quite a job! I made my own 
pattern out of newspaper—I use a pattern for almost 
everything I sew,” she adds almost apologetically. 
“And I even made my own cording. I wanted cording 
just exactly the shade of the covers, so I cut strips from 
the material and ran those up.” 


SEWING Is Just one of the skills Peggy acquired at high 
school some nine years ago and has been using ever 
since. A graduate of Julia Richman High (all girls), 
Peggy took a commercial course, passing her 120-word 
test in shorthand and 75 w. a. m. in typing. 

“I graduated just before the big war boom put 
stenos in big demand,” she explains. “Jobs were really 


(Continued on page 382) 

































































Sleekly dignified is the reception room of the 
“Executive” 39th floor. Here Peggy greets im- 
portant callers, escorts them to the office. 


Photographs by Lionel Crawford 


A spin of the Wheeldex brings up hundreds of 
names of Doolittle friends from business and 
his years in England as 8th Air Force leader. 


One of the slickest things about working at Rockefeller 
Center is its location on Fifth Avenue across from 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral (background) and the big stores. 
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Turning Over 


G Vow Leof- | 


by A. E. Klein 


URNING A LEAF in a short- 
hand notebook seems such a 
simple process that it may be hard 
to believe it could ever become a 
problem. But it does—usually about 
the time the student starts taking 
fairly long letters. Up to this time 
he is inclined to avoid the problem 
by starting each new letter on a 
clean leaf of his notebook when- 
ever there is any doubt in his mind 
about his being able to get the en- 
tire letter in the remaining space 
of the page on which he is writing. 
When he has finally faced the 
problem, he asks, “What is the 
quickest way of turning pages?” 


THE SIMPLEST METHOD of turning 
-the leaves of a notebook, and the 
one I teach pupils in my elementary 
shorthand classes, is to grasp the 
lower left-hand corner of the leaf 
with the thumb and index finger 
of the left hand and then give the 
leaf a quick flip and release. 

I often see students grasp the 
notebook page properly, but, in- 
stead of releasing it as described, 
turn it slowly, holding on to it as if 
it were their most cherished belong- 
ing. In this quick flipping-and-re- 
leasing method, it is essential that 
the writer grasp the page rapidly 
and without fumbling. Many a 
pupil has missed several words in 
taking a test simply because he fum- 
bled for the page at the last mo- 
ment. The time to grasp the page 
(assuming you are using a two-col- 
umn notebook) is while you are 
writing in the upper half of the 
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second column. If you bend all the 
leaves of the lower left-hand corner 
of your notebook upward so that 
they become slightly separated, it 
will help you grasp the leaf quickly 
and avoid fumbling. 

Above all—if, as sometimes hap- 
pens, you find yourself holding the 
corners of two or three leaves at 
once—dont struggle until you have 
in your hand only the corner of the 
single leaf on which you are writ- 
ing. There is no law that states that 
you must write on the very next 
page of your notebook at all times. 
If two or three pages are turned at 
the same time, no harm has been 
done. I have seen students in the 
heat of an examination nervously 
struggle with the leaves of their 
notebooks until they succeeded in 
turning only the one page. But at 
what a cost! They had missed so 
many words that they failed to pass. 


THE EXPERT REPORTER Often uses a 
more complicated page-turning 
method. While writing in the first 
column, he keeps shifting the note- 
book upward with his left hand so 
that the writing hand is not forced 
to drop downward, but remains on 
about the same horizontal level. 

As he gets ready to write in the 
second column, he pushes the book 
back to its original position. While 
writing in the second column, he 
introduces the second finger of his 
left hand between this leaf and the 
next one, the index finger and 
thumb being used to steady the leaf 
on which he. is writing. With the 
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aid of these three fingers, the page 
is constantly shifted upwards and, 
as he finishes writing on it, he is in 
a position to start writing on the 
next page without having had to 
move his hand from the bottom to 
the top of the notebook. 

This latter type of page manipu- 
lation is advocated only where the 
work is of such a nature that every 
split second counts. For all ordinary 
purposes, the first method is to be 
desired because of its simplicity. 


No MATTER WHICH METHOD of leaf 
turning you prefer, however, prac- 
tice is necessary to perfect it. Here 
is the step-by-step procedure for 
the first method of leaf turning— 
the one most commonly used. 
Take a notebook filled with writ- 
ing for which you have no further 
use. Bend the pages of the lower 
left-hand corner so that they turn 
slightly upward and become sepa- 


rated. Then, using a short memo-] 


rized sentence or passage about two 
lines in length, such as, “Mary had 
a little lamb, its fleece was white as 
snow,” write the first part of it on 
the top line of the first column of 
this notebook, and the second part 
on the bottom line of the second 
column. As you finish writing on 


the bottom line, turn the leaf in the | 
quick flipping-and-releasing method } 


described. Continue writing in this 
fashion through the entire note- 
book. By the time you have reached 
the last page, I assure you that you 
will never again have trouble in 
turning over to a new leaf! 
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Many a secretary has missed several words in taking a “flap” method, lower left-hand corner of the notebook is 
letter because she fumbled for edge of the page. In the bent upward so leaves separate and are easy to grasp. 


The expert 


“buckle” 









system 


reporter often uses the more complicated under her pen so her hand remains in the same writing 





FLAP OR BUCKLE ? 


Do you flip the leaves of your notebook quickly or do 


you clutch them like “cherished belongings’? An ex- 
pert shows two favored methods of speeding your notes. 





> 


allowing her to shift the note page position instead of moving from page top to bottom. 
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SECRETARY'S DAY 


9:00 to 5:00 
IN AN EDITOR’S OFFICE 


by Frances Avery Faunce 
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N THE SUN-LIT SECOND FLOOR of one of 


‘ Boston's fine Back Bay residences now converted 
to business quarters, Rosemary Hart and Virginia Al- 


bee share dual jobs of secretaryship to Edward Weeks, 


distinguished editor of one of America’s most dis- 
tinguished magazines, The Atlantic Monthly. 

The Atlantic spells many of the desirable qual- 
ities of other top jobs: the prestige of a “name” 


firm, an employer at the top in his field, and a variety 


of responsible duties. In addition, it means the excite- 
ment of working at high pitch to meet deadlines and 
of making contacts with some of the top people in the 
literary world. 

It is these things that make the work day for both 
girls far different from a typical business secretary's 
9-to-5 stint. Let's look in first on Rosemary and see 
how she handles her particular job as “Editor’s Sec- 
retary for the Magazine” (Virginia is “Editor's Sec- 
tary for Personal Correspondence and the Atlantic 
Monthly Press”). 

8:45 to 11:00. Opening mail and routing it: A let- 
ter requesting permission to reprint an article is re- 
layed to the publisher, Mr. Snyder. A note asking what 
month and year a certain story was published is sent 
to the head of the Filing Department. 

Information received in correspondence is _tele- 
phoned to various desks. An author writes Mr. Weeks 
saying he forgot to make a correction on the proofs 
that he had returned. Rosemary gives this A-1 pri- 
ority and telephones immediately to Mrs. Flint, the 
research editor. In a postscript, the same author asks 
for 500 reprints of his article. 

Here are letters enclosing checks for subscriptions. 
Rosemary makes no delay in sending the names, 
addresses, and checks to Mr. Herbert, circulation 
manager. To her desk, too, have come letters about 
manuscripts already in the office. An author wants his 
original page 3 to be discarded in favor of the substi- 
tute page that he has enclosed. That manuscript must 
be found and the instruction carried out. An anxious 
letter from another author asks whether her manu- 
script, sent recently, has reached the Atlantic offices 
safely. Rosemary finds that it did arrive and asks one 
of her co-workers to write a reassuring letter. 

The telephone, meanwhile, has been ringing itself 
almost off the wall. The Washington correspondent 
dictates several paragraphs to bring his report for the 
magazine up to date. An author who has received a 
telegram from Mr. Weeks telephones to dictate the 
desired information about himself, to be printed with 
his article. A woman asks whether Mr. Weeks would 
be willing to give a talk to her club on a given day. 

Because Mr. Weeks’ correspondence is voluminous, 
he prefers to save the early morning hours for dictation 
and has his appointments and editorial round-table 
conferences scheduled from twelve o'clock on. But 


Virginia Albee and Rosemary Hart un- 
derstand the ambition of secretaries who 
aim for work at a magazine or 

publishing house. At The Atlantic they 
come into contact with world-dis- 
tinguished writers. But it was not always 
thus. To win this chance, both started in 
small and unimportant jobs. 


“Atlantic. 














every day brings unexpected visitors. Rosemary an- 
swers a telephone call from Mrs. Crowley, the first- 
floor receptionist, and goes down to talk with a college 
student who wants “to find out all about publishing.” 
Or perhaps it is a subscriber from Beacon Hill who 
wants to hand her son’s manuscript to Mr. Weeks in 
person. This takes diplomacy. Obviously, Weeks can- 
not be bothered with such a matter; but, on the other 
hand, the subscriber must be happy. 

When callers are applicants, Rosemary is fully quali- 
fied to handle the matter. Part of her job is personnel 
director for the editorial department. It was just nine 
years ago that Rosemary herself walked nervously 
through the front door of the Atlantic and applied for 
a job as a typist “on trial” at a small salary, even though 
she had college and secretarial training. 

11:00 to 1:00. Rosemary takes dictation—letters 
of acceptance or rejection of manuscripts; notes about 
authors (these must be typed and rushed to the head 
copy editor of the magazine); letters proposing and 
outlining articles; telegrams and cables. 

Sometimes, during these dictating sessions or later, 
articles or short stories for which there is an immedi- 
ate opening are purchased over the phone, Mr. Weeks 
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Virginia Albee pauses in a corridor that exhibits framed 
letters and photographs of some of the world-famed 
writers who have been Atlantic contributors. 


conferring with the literary agent or author long dis- 
tance. Rosemary's job is to pick up an extension phone 
at Mr. Weeks’ signal and listen in while negotiations 
are discussed, for it is her responsibility to see that the 
author gets the quoted fee. 

Dictation time also includes instructions for pay- 
slips, which must be made out for accepted articles 
and sent to the bookkeeping department. Interoffice 
memos are dictated, finally, to go to other Atlantic 
executives. These usually fill several pages of Rose- 
marys notebook. 

1:00 to 2:00. Lunch with one or more of her 
friends. 

2:00 to 4:30. Rosemary transcribes morning's dic- 
tation. More dictation off and on during the afternoon. 
Interviews two more girls who want jobs in publish- 
ing. Late afternoon allows time out to read galleys of 
an outstanding manuscript that have just come from 
the press. 


Just outside Mr. Weeks’ handsome office is Rosemary’s 
desk with the useful blackboard in the background for 


keeping track of the busy editor’s lectures and trips. 
Pp ) I 


4:30. All transcriptions that must go out on the 
4:45 mail pick-up are taken in for Mr. Weeks’ sig- 
nature, 

The Atlantic is made up on the eighteenth of the 
month and, during this closing week, when the last 
proofs are being corrected and shot back to press, 
there is always some last-minute correspondence that 
must be attended to before the lights are turned out. 
In times of rush, it is not unusual for the office to keep 
going until six. Under normal conditions, however, all 
of the day's dictation is cleaned up by five. 


WHEN ROSEMARY HAD FINISHED Outlining her work day, 
I paid a visit to Virginia, who came to the Atlantic 
five years ago from a secretarial job in a university 
library. The first question I asked concerned her job. 
Is it like Rosemary's? 

Virginia: My dictation, as a rule, covers matters * 
connected with the Atlantic Monthly Press. Mr. Weeks 
was director of the Press before he became editor of 
the magazine, and he still edits the book manuscripts 
of some of his author friends as well as those of new 
writers whom he has discovered through the pages of 
the Atlantic. I have a chance to read the manuscripts, 
and it’s fun! Dictation means more to me when I'm 
familiar with the characters in a novel or know the 
situations that the editor discusses with the author. 

What else do you handle for Mr. Weeks? 

Virginia: Besides Press correspondence, I take dic- 
tation of copy for his monthly column in the magazine, 
The Peripatetic Reviewer, and his notes for lectures 
and articles. When he gave radio broadcasts, the 
weekly scripts were always RUSH. 

I also keep track of books that come in for review 
and watch publication notices about new titles. And 
I make sure that Mr. Weeks always has sharp pencils! 

What is the most unusual assignment you have had 
in this position, Virginia? 

Virginia: In the summer of 1949 I went for ten days 
to a salmon fishing camp on the Southwest Miramichi 
River in New Brunswick, where I took notes for the 
manuscript of a book. About ten in the morning, the 
owner of the camp, Mr. Jack Russell, his wife Jill, and 
Mr. Weeks would gather in one of the log cabins. The 
editor would get Jack to talk about his experiences. Jill 
would add details. I would listen and write. After my 
return to Boston, I saw the book develop from my 
shorthand notebook right through manuscript revi- 
sions, and galley and page proofs—until it reached the 
bookstores the next June under the title, “Jill and I 
and the Salmon.” 

Do you take care of any of Mr. Weeks’ interests out- 
side his publishing business? 

Virginia: Yes, I look after his editorial expense ac- 
counts and his checkbook. I handle the details of his 
work as lecturer, author, overseer of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and trustee of Wellesley College, and take care 
of reservations for. his editorial trips. 


(Continued on page 384) 
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PROFESSIONAL 
SECRETARIES -- 


VOOD NEWS, big news, important news for those 

J thousands of secretaries and_ secretaries-to-be 
who want to see secretaryship recognized as a full- 
fiedged profession: The National Secretaries Associa- 
tion is sponsoring an examination program by which 
secretaries can be awarded a “C.P.S.” certificate. 

C.P.S. stands for “Certified Professional Secretary,” 
and the Association is looking ahead to the day when 
C.P.S. means as much to secretaries and the persons 
who employ them as the C.S.R. means to shorthand 
reporters. NSA has been working toward this certificate 
for many years, and the first public examinations are 
scheduled this summer—in August. 


THE FACT THAT you can read shorthand and run a type- 
writer doesn't méan that you can casually walk in and 
pick up a C.P.S. certificate for the asking. NSA is de- 
termined that its certificate shall mean exactly what it 
says—Certified Professional Secretary. So NSA has set 
up requirements that each applicant must meet before 
being permitted to take the test; and the test itself is 
rigid enough to make even Topay’s SECRETARY S$ Career- 
story personalities stretch to pass it. 

To take the test, you must (a) be at least 21, (b) 
have had at least three years of experience as a secre- 
tary, and (c) have an adequate educational back- 
ground. 

It is hard to define what an “adequate” education is; 
so NSA has set up a variety of combinations of educa- 
tion and experience that will be accepted. Think of it 
in this way, in general: You have to have seven “points.” 
To count up your points, allow yourself one point for 
each year of experience as a secretary. Allow yourself 
also either (a) four points if you have a diploma from 
a four-year college or (b) three points if you have a 
high school, business school, or junior college diploma. 

The years of experience, moreover, really must pro- 
vide background for professional secretaryship. You 
have to give the name of three employers, who can 
verify that you really were a secretary and not just a 
typist or stenographer. 
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The test will operate something like this: during a 
two-day period in August (August 17 and 18), appli- 
cants will be quizzed for a total of 12 hours on skills, 
techniques, and basic knowledge of six phases of sec- 
retaryship. These include such things as taking and 
transcribing letters (of course), solving unique letter 
problems, composing letters, and typing rough drafts. 
There is a section on secretarial accounting, another 
on secretarial techniques and office management, one 
on economics and general business-management prin- 
ciples, and one on problems in human relations. The 
tests are being written by outstanding authorities in 
each test field, all under the direction of the “Institute 
for Certifying Professional Secretaries.” The Institute 
is made up of businessmen, business teachers, and 
NSA representatives, headed by Dr. Irene Place, of 
the University of Michigan. 

Giving the tests a “try-out” this month will be 200 
Michigan members of NSA; the test will then be pol- 
ished up ready for the public examinations. These will 
be held on August 17 and 18 at colleges located at con- 
venient places around the country. 

There are fees for the tests, of course, but these are 
not nearly so high as fees for other comparable exami- 
nations. You must pay $5 when you apply to take the 
test and $25 more when you take it. 


Do THE STANDARDS and requirements and examinations 
seem “stiff”? Let's hope so. Every secretary who wants 
secretaryship to be recognized as a profession will say, 
“Make ‘em as tough as possible! We want businessmen 
to realize that secretaries do have to know a lot, do 
have to be highly skilled. And we want businessmen 
to say welcome when we show them our C.P.S. cre- 
dentials!” 

If you want to know more about taking the tests, so 
that you can become a C.P.S., write to Dr. Lrene Place, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. If you 
want to know more about the National Secretaries 
Association, write to Miss Frances Dickinson, NSA 
Secretary, 167 Park Avenue, Windsor, Connecticut. 
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When is a Question 


er a Question ? 


by E. Lillian Hutchinson 


FENHAT TITLE ISN'T a riddle, 
but the statement of a problem 
that every transcriber encounters 
constantly, for, strange as it may 
seem, there are two types of ques- 
tions that look like questions and 
sound like questions but that do 
not require question marks after 
them. Let’s take a look at them. 

To one type belong sentences 
like these: 

“May we ask that this information 
be considered confidential.” 

“Will you please verify the en- 
closed address list.” 

“Wont you fill out the enclosed 
card and mail it at once.” 

Why does a period instead of a 
question mark follow each of those 
sentences? Just analyze for a mo- 
ment the purpose of the questions. 
Did the dictator intend, really, to 
ask the recipient of the letter 
whether he would consider the in- 
formation confidential, or whether 
he would verify the addresses, or 
whether he would fill out and mail 
the card? No. The sentences were 
intended as requests or polite sug- 
gestions. They were framed in the 
question sequence out of courtesy. 
Therefore, a period, not a question 
mark, followed each. 


THERES ANOTHER type of sentence 
masquerading as a question that 
should not be followed by that 
small cross in your notes or by a 
typewritten question mark. 

Suppose one businessman asks 
another, “What is your opinion of 
this offer?” The second in reporting 
that question would likely say, “Mr. 
Cook asked me what my opinion of 
the offer was.” 

A personnel manager may ask an 
applicant, “What experience have 
you had?” In reporting this, the ap- 
plicant would say, “He inquired 
what experience I had had.” 

A person might ask, “Will it be 
possible to obtain swatches of this 
material?” In mentioning the mat- 





ter, one would say, “He wondered 
whether we could obtain swatches 
of this material.” 

Each of the three original ques- 
tions, when rephrased by the per- 
son reporting it, became an indirect 
statement. It was no longer a ques- 
tion, and therefore did not require 
a question mark. 


SOMETIMES a transcriber will en- 
counter a situation that is the exact 
opposite of the two cases we have 
been discussing—a sentence framed 
as a statement but having the force 
of a question, and therefore requir- 
ing a question mark following it: 

“They really referred to our rec- 
ord?” 


“She's planning to study account- 
ing?” 

“She actually closed her account 
after all these years?” 

An answer was expected to each 
of these three instances, whereas 
no answers were expected to the 
questionlike statements in the first 
two groups. This fact is the cue to 
your decision as to whether to type 
a period or a question mark. 


Now see how good a proofreader 
you are. These monthly Talent 
Teaser letters provide a constant 
review of the various punctuation 
pointers we have been studying 
since September. Is 
gradually improving? 


your score 





~ 


our w 


13 Room at the hotel. 
14 three dollars. 





To All Member“of the Camera Fans of America: 


As you know,May 2lst is the day for the annual meet- 
ing of Camera Fans of America the fastest growing amateur 
photographer's club in the country. 
help in the ballroom of the National Hotel in Chicago. 


7 The a.m. session will begin promptly at 10:00 o clock. 
8 We shall first hear reports of the years' activities from 
9 each of the branches and several branches will exhibit 

0 photos taken by members. Also,the nominating committee 

1 will present it's slate for 


12 Luncheon will be at one in the newly-decorated Gold 
Tickets to members $2.50, to guests 

Won't you send your reservations for the 
15 luncheon to our secretary Frances Edson before May tenth? 


16 At the afternoon session we will discuss whether the 
17 annual dues should be increased?’ Also, we will vote on 
18 whether we should merge with the National Camera Club? 


19 We hope that you will come, and bring at least one 
20 interested guest. 

21 Yours for the best meeting yet, 

22 Chairman 


April 31, 1951 


The meeting will be 


ficers for next year. 








(The “Key” 
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PERSONAL INVENTORY 


What’s Your 
Ea.” 7? 


by Marie L. Carney 





He. DO YOU HANDLE PROBLEMS in your 
office? Is your boss a desk-hopper—a_ refugee 
from his morning mail? Do you ever have to talk “in 
person” and on the phone at the same time? 

If your E. Q. (Etiquette Quotient) is high, you 
should be able to answer these and other questions 
secretaries put to our expert on Career Conduct, Au- 
thor Marie L. Carney. To check your own E. Q., go 
over this quiz and give yourself 25 per cent for each 
answer confirmed by our expert's advice: 


@. How can I draw my employer's attention to his 
mail early? As soon as he comes in the door in the 
morning someone from another office down the hall 
hurries in after him with a problem. Then someone 
else comes in, the telephone starts to ring, and it is 
often noon before I have a chance to say a word to 
him. 

‘Then he is off to lunch, probably combined with a 
meeting that takes him away until the middle or 
late afternoon. On his return to his office it is the 
same story—visitors and interruptions. I have to inter- 
rupt, too, with the most urgent matters, but his cor- 
respondence and even some of the telephone calls 
that he should return accumulate. Neither of us 
wants to work over the week end, but that is what 
we are doing, in order to catch up. There must be a 
solution. 

A. Youll have to be firmer, as many secretaries 
have learned to be.~-When your employer comes in 
the door, pick up your notebook and pen, go into the 
office with him, and close the door. As he looks at 
each letter, he can dictate his answer or give you 
instructions then and there for handling it. 

On the matter of telephone calls that he should 
return or make—when he tells you, “I'll call Jim 
Smith back,” or, “Will you try to get Jones for me 
now, do either of two things (you will learn from 


*Etiquette Quotient 





your particular job and the situations, which is ap- 
plicable): (a) Put the call in at once on his telephone 
and hand him the phone as you complete each call, 
remaining by his desk while he talks so that you will 
be ready to continue with dictation and other work 
when he finishes his calls; or, (b) make a notation of 
the telephoning he wants done and, when the dicta- 
tion is finished, go into your office and start putting in 
the telephone calls for him. 

When he comes into his office accompanied by 
someone, wait until the person comes out, and then 
go right in. Be quick about it. Don't let anyone from 
two otlices down the hall bounce in next. 


Q. Wuen I am TALKING with a visitor standing before 
my desk, and my telephone rings, how can I treat both 
the visitor and the telephone caller with courtesy? 

A. When the telephone rings, finish your sentence 
as quickly as you can, or wait until the visitor has 
finished his sentence. As you reach for the telephone, 
say to the visitor, “Will you excuse me?” Then pick up 
the instrument. 

Don't pick up the telephone while you continue your 
conversation with the visitor beside you. Over the 
wires the listener hears the last few words, meaning- 
less perhaps to him, but he will feel that his call is 
not going to receive your complete attention. 


Q. How can I BE sure I dress in good taste for the 
office? 1 don’t have much trouble choosing business- 
like suits and dresses, but what about accessories and 
hairdos? 

A. Perhaps it will help if I list the things that em- 
ployers have told me they dislike in a business girl's 
appearance: 

Ornate, high-platformed shoes; ballet slippers, and 
moccasins with ankle socks; open-toe shoes with no 
stockings; tight sweaters and jersey blouses; hair in 
pin curls or wrapped in a kerchief; nails that are un- 
cared for; hair in need of shampooing; ankle bracelets; 
huge rings; dangling earrings; bracelets that catch in 
a typewriter or cash register; leather pumps that need 
a shine; suede shoes that need a brushing; heels (on 
any shoes) that need new lifts; crocked stocking 
seams; not-so-white trimmings; clothes that never see 
an ironing board; even the tiniest bit of slip showing, 
whether at the hemline or neckline; perfume (toilet 
water or cologne—and then only a dab—is preferred). 


Q. WHEN I aM aAskep by my employer to take notes 
at a meeting, what are my duties? 

A. Your work starts before the meeting. See that 
everything is at hand, i.e., papers and records that may 
be discussed or have been mentioned in any agenda 
that was sent out; a notebook with plenty of fresh 
pages; pen (and pencils for use in an emergency ); per- 
haps the corporation seal. Take everything you will 
possibly need, so you will not have to interrupt or hold 


(Continued on page 382) 
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Goud. Gabe can mean 


Technical Vocabularies 


: TEN WE RECEIVE a frantic appeal for help 

such as this—“I’ve just had the offer of a wonder- 
ful job as secretary to an engineer. Please send me lists 
of engineering terms and the shorthand outlines.” 

Many a stenographer has been offered a good posi- 
tion only to face the problem of technical vocabularies. 
Some of the best—and best-paying—jobs involve the 
use of special vocabularies: medical, legal, scientific. 

The excited secretary-elect nearly always thinks in 
terms of a list of shorthand outlines for the strange 
words. Actually, the shorthand outlines will be the 
least of his troubles. The words themselves, and their 
meanings, are the important things; the shorthand out- 
lines are usually easy enough when you know the 
words. 


THERE ARE TWO TYPES OF DIFFICULTY in technical vo- 
cabularies. The one that most stenographers have in 
mind is the long “hard” word that frightens the inexpe- 
rienced hearer. I can still remember when I first heard 
streptococcus hemolyticus. 1 had never written the 
expression in shorthand, but I was fairly familiar with 
that type of medical language. The first outline that 
went down in the notebook was no credit to the writer: 
but it did the trick. By the next session of court, 
I had worked out a better outline. 


THE SAME THING is true of unusual nontechnical ex- 
pressions. If you know 
the words, or know 


| similar words, it is al- 





ci, ways possible to devise 
— =>; a fairly satisfactory out- 
. ai line on the spur of the 
\ moment. Many years 

» \ 


/ ago, 1 was reporting a 


Ni 
CT Iq ' 
ONAy 
Ry speech in which the 
s \ oe ~_ speaker facetiously used 
a’ 1 ~~ the expession, “the pul- 
- 
Uy lulating tangentialities 
of his mind.” At that 


time I didn’t know what pullulating meant, but I did 
know ululating. Therefore, I was able to write an out- 


line for pullulating without the foggiest notion of the 


meaning of the word. Although I had never heard 
tangentialities up to that time, the meaning was ob- 


vious and the outline constructed itself fairly easily. 


by Louis A. Leslie 


Subsequent use of Webster cleared up the exact mean- 


ing of the complete expression, 


THE SIMPLEST WoRDs may have tremendous definitions 
To the engineer a slug is: 
the British unit of mass 

equal in pounds to the 
number of feet per sec- 
ond per second of ac- 


celeration of a_ freely 





falling body at the loca- 
Z tidn in question. 


— 
4) /A 


| That same slug, to the 

_——_ entomologist, is: any of 
numerous terrestrial 
pulmonate gastropods. 

These long, hard words need not be difficult if the 
stenographer doesn't become panicky and confused 
The most important thing is to catch the sounds of the 
words. If that is done, the words can be written 
legibly in shorthand; later it is possible to determine 
the meaning from the use of reference books or help- 
ful friends. 

Another reporter friend took a case involving testi- 
mony on dentistry. 
The dentist testified 
that he injected an 
anesthetic in “the 
buckle side of the 
gum, or so my re- sy 
porter friend  tran- 
scribed it. The mo- 
ment I saw the 
transcript, I knew 
that it should have 





read “the buccal side 

of the gum.” The difficulty, again, was not with the 
shorthand aspect of the word buccal, but with the 
recognition of the meaning of the term. 

The beginner in a new vocabulary will find his time 
better spent in looking over previous transcripts in 
the files, and reading the books and magazines per- 
taining to the business or profession than in attempt- 
ing to learn lists of shorthand outlines. If you can 
follow the meaning of the dictation, you can construct 
the outlines. If you cannot follow the meaning, no 


shorthand outlines are going to help you, anyway! 
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YOURSELF ON 


by 
Elizabeth F. 


Trumper 
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GOOD 


GROOMING 





jf YOUR ANSWER is “Yes,” score yourself 3 


points for each of the following questions: 


Yes No 
1. I brush my hair daily. 
2. I shampoo my hair regularly. 
3. My hair style is smart, but not 
extreme. 


4. I have no dandruff. 

5. I brush my teeth at least twice 
daily. 

6. I go to my dentist every six 
months. 

7. My complexion is clear. 

8. My make-up is conservative. 

9. My powderpuff is always clean. 


10. My fingernails are clean and 
not too long. 


11. My hands are clean and 
smooth. 


12. I bathe or shower daily. . — 
13. I always use a deodorant. 
14. My weight is correct for my 
age. 
15. I get some exercise each day. 


My score. 


Now, suBrractT 5 points from your total for 


each of these questions if you must answer 
“Yes”: 


Yes No 
16. My social activities are im- 
portant; they keep me out so 
late I’m often tired out when I 
go to work. ‘ 


17. I occasionally leave my hair 
in pin curlers and comb it out 
when I get to the office. ‘ - 


18. I often have chipped nail 
polish or do a sloppy repair 
job. ieee niaies 


19. My eyes bother me, but I don’t 
want to wear glasses. — — 


20. I take frequent time from my 
work to put on make-up. 


My score- 
Less : 
Total i 


Now app 5 points for these “Yes” answers: 


Yes No 
21. My clothes are always suit- 
able. 


22. My clothes harmonize. — 
23. My lingerie is fresh daily. — 


24. I keep my clothes clean and 
well pressed. 
25. My stocking seams are 
straight. 5 —— 
26. I brush and air my clothes 
regularly. ‘ wr 
My score — 
Total - 


ONCE AGAIN, subtract 5 points each for every 
“Yes” answer: 

Yes No 
27. Sometimes my heels are run 

over. — 
28. My slip frequently shows be- 

low the hem of my dress. - —- 
29. I like to wear quantities of 

bulky jewelry. ‘ osieneil 
30. Frequently I use pins to pull 
together ripped seams or re- 
pair shoulder straps; the pins 

don’t show. . -o 

My score — 

Less — 

Total a 


App 5 points for these “Yes” answers: 
Yes No 
1. I stand straight. : onan 
32. I walk correctly. ‘ ee 
33. My handshake is firm. . —- 
34. My voice is pleasant. . —* 

35. My facial expression is pleas- 

ant. " a 
My score wubas 
Total — 


€ 


Ow 


Bur BE HONEsT and subtract 5 points for each 
of these “Yes” answers: 


Yes No 
36. I chew gum daily in public. Se 
37. I have bad habits, such as bit- 
ing my nails, winding my hair 
around my finger, etc. ~ —e 
38. I love to saturate myself with 
lots of heavy perfume. . — 
39. I sit with my feet sprawled 
out. It’s more comfortable. ‘ o<vienes 
19. I often forget to carry my 
comb, compact, etc. That’s not 
serious, however, because I can 
always borrow from one of the 
girls. hacia Gaede 
My score —_.._...... 
Less a 
Total a aR 
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by Ruth Andruss 


Secretary to Guy Lombardo 


Tin Pan Alley 
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WHAT EXECUTIVES 


TELL ME ss, 


HE WILLINGNESS to co-op- 

erate wholeheartedly when the 
‘heat is on’ is the quality our secre- 
taries possess.” That was told to me 
by an executive while I was attend- 
ing a luncheon in Pittsburgh. He 
feels that one of the outstanding 
qualities of a good secretary is the 
ability to pitch in when the situa- 
tion demands it. 

“We have two kinds of pitching 
in in our organization. One is the 
willingness to pitch in on any kind 
of job whether tabbing notebooks, 
preparing charts and tables, or sub- 
mitting reports from poorly written 
rough drafts. The other is to drop 
those things to pitch in on urgent 
matters.” 

“What are some of these urgent 
matters?” I asked. By way of an- 
swer, he listed these: Preparing a 
summary for an executive who has 
to fly (on very short notice) to 
Washington with data for the Gov- 
ernment; getting last-minute infor- 
mation for a meeting called for mid- 
morning; preparing material for an 
unexpected broadcast. “In such 
cases, he said, “all the secretaries, 
from the president’s on down, drop 
what they are doing and help each 
other to meet that deadline.” 

“I wish we had that kind of co- 
operation from our secretaries,” said 
one of the other men, “but, unfor- 
tunately, many of them work for 
only one man and wouldn't think 
of helping out another when the 
rush is on.” 


Coup tr BE, I asked, that the em- 
ployers have told the girls that 
work for them, “You are my sec- 
retary, and I don't want you doing 
work for other departments. If they 
find that you have time on your 
hends, you might be taken away 
from me and I really need a full- 
time secretary.” I do know a num- 
ber of men who have given such 


instructions to their secretaries. 

“I'm afraid that might be true in 
a few cases,’ the businessman an- 
swered, “but certainly not general- 
ly. Let me give you an example: 
The other day our executive vice- 
president wanted something in a 
hurry—he needed it for a board 
meeting that was called for that 
morning. He had revamped some 
material the night before and gave 
it to his secretary the first thing in 
the morning, with the instructions, 
‘Get every available person work- 
ing on this and bring it to me—all 
collated—not later than 10:30. 

“When his secretary approached 
several other secretaries for their 
assistance, they were all ‘too busy. 
So the vice-president’s secretary 
reported back to him, ‘I'm sorry, 
I'm afraid it just can’t be done, 
they re all too busy. The executive 
‘blew his top.’ “What do you mean, 
“too busy,’ he roared. ‘You tell 
them I said to drop what they are 
doing, or else!” 

Unfortunately, some secretaries 
don't seem to understand the im- 
portance of protocol. If the “big 
boss” wants something in a hurry, 
it doesn't matter whether you are 
swamped or not, you drop what 
you are doing and take care of that 
matter. 


“Way is rt,” one of the other men 
asked me, “that a secretary can be 
so satisfactory in one job, and such 
a flop in another?” 

I told him that every efficient sec- 
retary knows the importance of 
adapting herself to her employer's 
working habits. He does not adapt 
to her tempo. It shouldn't take long 
if the secretary really “knows her 
stuff.” She must learn to anticipate 
his every need—if he is in the habit 
of mislaying things, she makes an 
additional copy for her files so that 
she can give him the extra copy in 
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an emergency; if he runs off with 
pencils and scratch pads, she keeps 
replacing them; if he says, “I'm go- 
ing out for two hours, and Id like 
those letters for my signature on my 
return,” she has them ready by post- 
poning lesser tasks. 

And speaking of anticipating the 
employer's need, I'd like to quote 
from one of the many letters I re- 
ceive from secretaries all over the 
country. This secretary knows the 
importance of adapting herself to 
her employer's working habits: 

“Last month, we held the formal 
dedication of our new plant. 
There was an outstanding guest 
speaker, and there was a big tour 
of the plant and a big luncheon for 
about 250 guests. Things were real- 
ly humming. Newspaper reporters 
calling, radio and TV newscasters 
making broadcasts, and all sorts of 
big-time stuff kept popping up the 
morning of the dedication, which 
had all been referred to me by our 
public relations man at the plant 
site who was overseeing the last- 
minute details there. 

“The chief had a group of ‘big 
wheels’ in his office and, when the 
request for a radio broadcast came 
in from several sources, he said he 
just couldn't cram it in. So I worked 
out all the details and made all the 
arrangements with the newscasters 
and arranged to have recordings 
made over the telephone so all he 
had to do was to pick up the phone 
and be interviewed and read off 
what I handed him. 

“I got the biggest thrill when | 
went into his office with all these 
executives present, and told him 
what I thought he ought to do. Af- 
ter listening to me and seeing what 
I had prepared for him, he looked 
at me with a smile and said, “Why 
don’t you make the broadcast?” 

“Now do you see why I go to bat 
for a fellow like my boss?” 
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Suit-and-topped ensembles of gabardine (left) and 
“Venice Covert” (right) are slim-skirted, and 
rayon-lined in jacket and topper. Priced about $29.95 
for three pieces, each style. By Zim at J. N. Adam, 
Buffalo; Oreck’s, Duluth; Levy’s, Tucson, and 


other stores around the country. 


Open toe and heel with 
sheer wheat-color 

mesh give these strap 
spectators with soft leather 
soles an easy- 

breezy air. Priced about 
$8. By American Girl. 
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Casuals for at-home relaxing are these 
moccasins by Glassman Saxe with con- 
trasting rope stitching, trim-edged leather 
sole and open sides. About $5. 


Double-breasted stunner with 
navy or brown striped jacket, 
solid skirt. By Zim. Priced 
about $20 at stores around the 
country including Brager’s, 
Baltimore; Namm/’s, Brooklyn; 
The Kern Co., Detroit. 
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Two-toned suit with tiered pockets includes 

an extra skirt. Zim’s wrinkle-shedding rayon in 
grey, tan, or navy. Priced about $20 for 

three pieces at Raymond’s, Boston; Loveman’s, 
Chattanooga; Leonard, Miami, and other 
stores around the country. 





Zim’s four-piecer to be mix-matched at least 

ten ways includes jacket, reversible vest (solid 
on one side, checked on other), 

and two skirts. In gabardine about $24.95. 

At stores around the country including 
Sonnenfeld’s, St. Louis; Kiine’s, Detroit; Rich’s, 
Atlanta; Thalheimer’s, Richmond, 
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Miles’ black patent sandals with 
lacy vamp and leather 
platform, fine for dates and 
dancing. With them try a patent 
belt and/or bag. About $5. 








ONFERENCE REPORTER 





CLICHES and 


by Charles Lee Swem 


AYS THE BUSINESSMAN: “J 
~ am in receipt of your letter of 
the 15th instant.” 

“I want to take this opportunity 
to express appreciation,” says the 
public speaker. 

“Let me ask you this question, 
Mr. Witness,” says the lawyer. 

Clichés, circumlocution, hack- 
neyed expressions, these—deplored 
by users of good English—but to 
the shorthand writer they are 
phrases that, because they are so 
frequently used, may be written 
speedily and read easily. 

By the same token, by and large, 
to all intents and purposes. More 
phrases, but this time they are 
idioms generally in good usage, so 
common that they can be, and are, 
made the subjects of single short- 
hand outlines by most conference 
reporters. 

Next to mastery of shorthand sys- 
tem, phrasing is probably the most 
important single factor of shorthand 
speed. It is the variety between 
short, single outlines and the longer 
phrased outlines that provides the 
balance so necessary to shorthand 
style and speed. 


By A SIMPLE stupy of the kind of 
language in the letters and docu- 
ments she daily writes in short- 
hand, I believe that any stenog- 
rapher or secretary can increase her 
speed immeasurably. Every busi- 
ness, every craft or profession, has 
its own particular jargon—the 
names of the products sold, the 
tools used, the technical phraseol- 
ogy employed. Most people tend 
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to develop a particular style of 
language: they like certain phrases 
and expressions, which uncon- 
sciously they repeat over and over 
again. Most speech upon the same 
subject is hackneyed or worn by 
constant repetition. The average 
mind is lacking in inventiveness 
when it comes to the use of lan- 
guage; experienced public 
speakers when speaking extempo- 
raneously use again and again the 
same expressions. 

If it were not for the fact that 
language is so repetitious, there 
would not be any phrases that could 
be learned sufficiently well to be 
written automatically, and there 
would be no brief forms—indeed, 
there would be no high-speed writ- 
ing, for no mind is capable of 
writing continuously at top speed 
new words that have never been 
heard nor written before. 

The secretary in the business of- 
fice has only to study and to learn 
the terms common to her firm and 
tune her ear to the vocabulary of 
one or two persons, to be able to 
write that type of matter at a speed 
faster than the pace at which the 
reporter is required to take much 
of his daily record in court, where 
there is no limit to the subject 
matter discussed. 


even 


PHRASING SHOULD NoT be regarded 
simply as a penmanship expedient, 
nor yet as an aid to speed because, 
in phrasing, longer outlines may be 
shortened. The joining of words 
together does, indeed, contribute to 
speed, but one of its most potent 
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results is increased legibility of out- 
line. The most useful phrases are 
usually units, combinations that 
present to the eye a word-picture 
conveying one thought more clearly 
than if the words were written 
singly. Take a few of the common- 
est phrases of our system—of 
course, day or two ago, for a num- 
ber of years, I should like to know. 
In each one of these phrases, either 
an unnecessary word is omitted or 
a word abbreviated to its initial 
letter, which of course could not be 
done if they were to be written 
singly. In a phrase, this is not only 
possible but, by phrasing, a word- 
picture is created that cannot pos- 
sibly be misread for anything else. 
It must always be remembered 
that a phrase is valuable only if it is 
a natural joining both to the mind 
and to the hand! It must also be of 
very frequent use—an expression 
used daily, preferably many times 
daily. A phrase is useless if it oc- 
curs so infrequently that the mind 
has to think of it consciously to re- 
call the form. That is why a cliché 
is such an apt subject for phrasing. 
It is said almost without thought, 
and it can be written with the same 
lack of conscious thought or effort. 
Very long phrases should be dis- 
couraged for two reasons: However 
facile the joining, they tend to over- 
balance the rhythm of penmanship; 
and there is a likelihood that the 
speaker will vary the sequence of 
the words in a large group and the 
phrase as_ practiced will then 
become useless. The resulting 
confusion in reconstructing the 
changed phrase may be disastrous 
to the reporter. 
Clichés, idioms, circumlocutions 
—but all good phrasing: 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Great pleasure it gives me to be 
here today, 
This auspicious occasion—now let 
me say 
I have come to the conclusion 
That all this confusion 
Is due to the Demo—oh, I forgot to 
say— 
Have you heard the one about Mike 
and Pat? 
But before I begin, in connection 
with that— 
The motion is seconded, all in favor 
Say aye: 
I am finished — I thank you — ad- 
journed sine die. 
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What happens when a loyal executive is “overlooked” by 


his company? Connie solved her boss’s problem in a unique way... . 
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As handles of the “plier” 
stapler are pressed 
together, the metal 

pierces paper and 
clinches. 

















The model that might 
well be dubbed “old 
reliable” is this desk 
stapler that daily 

saves the secretary’s 
time and temper. 


WHAT EVERY SMART SECRETARY SHOULD KNOW ABOUT: 


STAPLES and STAPLERS 


by Homer Smith 
HAVE OFTEN WONDERED whether any other Siacter of Product Tnteaien, Maan 


Stationary and Office Equipment Association 
item of office equipment is used as much as that 
wonderfully handy gadget, the stapler. Perhaps the 
telephone? I’m not sure; but I'll wager that a poll of 
secretaries would show that many of them reach for 
a stapler as often as for a telephone—and maybe as 
often as they do for a pen and notebook. Staplers are 
important. 

Mention “stapler” to most persons and they think 
of the desk stapler, a gadget that you see on nearly 
every desk in the modern office. But there are many 
other kinds of staplers for special purposes. 

“Plier Staplers” are ones that are built like a pair ne ay ee 
‘ . andy or occasional use 
of scissors or pliers. You press the handles together is the new “fountain pen 
and a staple is clinched just as easily as though you type” that carries its own screw cap. 
were punching a hole. Plier staplers are handy when 
you do not have a place to set a regular desk stapler “Tacker” staplers are ones that drive the staple into 
while you use it, or if you are traveling and need a something—wood, or the cork of a bulletin board 
stapler but haven't room for a regular one. You can without folding the sides of the staple. You can get 
even get a plier stapler that is like a fountain pen; tackers big enough and strong enough to “tack” labels 
when you take off the “fountain pen cap,” the jaws on a wooden shipping box, and industry uses heavier 
of a small stapler spring up, ready to “bite” the paper. models that drive staples through metal; a trigger 
releases a powerful spring that drives the staple with 
great force. You can get small “tackers” that are fine 
for posting notices on the employee's bulletin board. 
If you need to “tack” up announcements only occasion- 
ally, you can probably use your regular desk stapler, 
“opened out.” Many modern desk staplers have a 
trigger under the base piece that permits the body of 
The “tacker” model 
does heavy-duty jobs 
that require a strong nouncements to a soft-surfaced bulletin board. 
spring to drive Foot or electrically powered staplers are the Paul 
the staple. 


the stapler to swing open; then you can “tack” an- 


Bunyans of the stapler family. They're the kind of 
staplers used for stitching booklets and magazines; 
and they are useful in the office whenever you have 
a big job to staple, like 500 copies of a 2-page bulletin. 

There are many sizes, kinds, and types of staples. 





(Continued on page 387) 
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Membership 


Shorthand Test 
Instructions 


Copy the tests here in your best style 
of shorthand, trying to make your notes 
look as nearly as possible like our expert 
penman’s notes alongside. The tests may 
be written in one or in two columns, on 
your regular notebook paper or on any 
other stationery that will allow you to do 
your best work. Ruled paper helps keep 
your writing uniform. 

The Junior Test is offered to enable the 
writer to see whether he is practicing core 
rectly. It may be taken as soon as the 
copy can be written creditably. The Mem- 
bership Test is offered for those who 
feel that they have developed a good, 
practical style of penmanship that will 
assure accurate transcripts on the job. 
Acceptable specimens entitle the writer to 
membership in the Order of Gregg Art- 
ists (O0.G.A.). 

Test papers are judged on (1) the 
smoothness and fluency of the notes; (2) 
the formation of the characters as to prop- 
er curve, slant. and joining; and (3) the 
correctness of proportions maintained 
throughout the specimen submitted. A 
“Key to the Marking of 0.G.A. Tests” is 
returned with any failing papers, which 
gives detailed criticism of the faults of 
style noted by the examiner. 


Style Studies 


A few words are selected each month 
from the Membership Test copy on which 
you may find preliminary practice help- 
ful. (Junior candidates may practice these 
forms with profit.) Writing over and over 
the printed outline for any word that you 
cannot execute easily (use a dry pen 
point) will give you the “feel” of the 
correct form; and writing an outline of 
your own over several times, one on top 
of the other, will show you whether you 
have developed good control. Note that 
there is practically no deviation in our 
expert’s “rewritten” forms that begin the 
lines of Style Studies in the middle of the 
page. You can test your own writing of 
the basic forms by placing the Corrective 
Slide over your notes. 





A fee of 10¢ is required with tests sub- 
mitted for certificates, except for the 
Superior Merit or the Attainment Certifi- 
cates, which are 50¢ each. Pin awards are 
25¢ each. Applicants for both certificate 
and pin should remit 35¢ to Gregg Awards 


Dept., 330 W. 42 St., New York, N. Y. 
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Junior O. A. T. Test 


(Use double spacing in copying this test. 


COMPOUND INTEREST — ON 
EFFORT Most of us have at times 
calculated ourselves into a state of 
wonderment over compound interest. 
With what amazing rapidity money 
grows—on paper—if one goes on 
investing capital plus interest at fre- 
quent intervals. We have the author- 
ity of Marshall, the Cambridge econ- 
omist, for the fact that . . a 
farthing invested at ten per cent a day 
would amount to a billion pounds at 
the end of the year. 

What a progression from the in- 
significant to the astronomical! 

We do not know what approxima- 
tion has ever been made in actual 
business. ... But it is good to remem- 


Underscore the title and the words London Times.) 


ber that it is not only on money tat 
interest is paid, and it is not only in 
financial calculations that the reward 
of effort can pass from the trifling to 
the unimaginable. 

A good habit is the compound in- 
terest on good actions. A confident 
spirit of progress is the compound 
interest on acts of courage and in‘‘.a- 
tive. A sure touch is the compound 
interest on conscientious effort. Rep- 
utation is the compound interest on 
good service. . Could we put into 
figures the value of the rewards that 
have so come to us... they would 
out-stretch even those cf ‘ten per 
cent a day for a year.’’—Callisthenes, 
in the London Times 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


(See instructions, column 1) 


Mow sean (Relays, Gr) 


One Dollar Principal 


Urdbbra 











Will increase to the following amounts a e rates 
c of interest and in the terms designated. 
3 a 5 6 
Per Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent Cent 
1.030 1.040 1.050 1.060 


1.061 


1.159 


1.558 
1-. 806 
2.094 
2.427 


3.262 


5.782j35.841 





1.801 , 2.079 
72.191] 2.653 
2.666 | 3.386 
3.243 4.322 


1 
-240 . 
8.995813.765 
—<Une afpaee 


4.801 7 





1.082 1 1.124 
1.093] 4-909, C12 1.191] (4/58 
1g126 [1.170 —T.Biegli.be2 


1.217 1.276 


1.538 


1.544 1.480 1.629 [78."s 


72. 397) 
3.207 


2.814 3.9496 5.516 g,7 686 


0.286 


One Dollar per Annum 





Paid in advance at the beginning of each year will increase 
to the following amounts at the rates of interest and 
in the terms designated. 



























Cc ~ a) i 
Y 5 Sruyit- a. Ave) i. . Pa, Pe 
© Ben Per Ber Per Per | a 
4 Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent LY” 
cr eS 
5-683 2 5.802 5.975 
‘ 12.486 13.207 13.972 
15 17.639 19.157 20.825 22.657  /24.673 
20 24.783 27.676 30.969 34.7199]/ 38.993 
725 32.671 SB 5S | 45,512 | 50.115, 58.1 a 
(So 42.379 Sos. si se 328 fe.7er { 83.802 
35 50.994 62. e718 76.598 | 94.83 118.121 
40 61.610 77.663 We. 827 127-840° 164.048 
45 73.331 95.501 125.871 |167.685 225.508 
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(See page 375 for O.G. A. Tests.) 


Typewriting Test 
Instructions 


The Junior Test is a one-page plain 
copy test, for which typists are eligible 
as soon as they are able to copy the ma- 
terial without errors. Unless specifically 
instructed here, the candidate may use 
either single or double space in typing 
these tests, whichever will give the better 
arrangement to the copy being typed. 
Headings are to be centered. 

Since the purpose of the O.A.T. is to 
focus attention early on professional typ- 
ing standards, all work should be done 
with a good ribbon and should show an 
even touch and clear, clean typing, well 
arranged as to margin, 
alignment. 

Erasures or typographical errors will 
disqualify a test, but all tests may be 
practiced as often as necessary to secure 
the desired result up to the day of re- 
ceiving the next month’s material. 


centering, and 


Senior Test 


Typists must have qualified at 40 words 
a minute to be eligible for the Senior 
Test, although the test itself does not have 
to be typed at that rate because it involves 
problems of arrangement or production. 

The Senior Test copy for this month 
gives you two tables—the first showing 
how money grows at compound interest, 
even though not added to over the years; 
the second showing what a dollar saved 
every year will grow to over a given 
length of time. Note that the 244-Per-Cent 
column is to be omitted, and observe 
carefully the other corrections called for 
on the Rought Draft. 

Your final copy to be submitted to us 
for Membership may be of either the 
upper or the lower table, whichever you 
can arrange the better on one sheet of 
paper. If you choose the lower table, 
change the heading to “If You Save a 
Dollar a Year,” instead of “How Your 
Dollars Grow.” 

(Note to teachers: 
work carefully against these directions 
and the copy shown here. Try not to 
submit work that violates these directions 
or good typing arrangement.) 


Check student’s 





All clubs of test papers should be ac- 
companied by a typewritten list of names 
to expedite checking and assure accuracy 
in making out certificates. April copy 
is good as membership tests for O.A.T., 
C.T., and O.G.A. until receipt of the 
May, 1951, issue. 
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NHERE IS_ dollar-and-cents 
‘| value to the old adage, “Con- 
stancy of purpose is the secret of 
success!” The careers of successful 
persons reveal that, first of all, they 
knew what they wanted to become; 
then they persisted in striving for 
that goal until they accomplished 
their purpose. 


IN YOUR SHORTHAND PRACTICE this 
month, concentrate on overcoming 
the quirks in your shorthand writ- 
ing style. If you practiced for the 
QO. G. A. Contest, which closed last 
month, your notes should have im- 
proved. Keep the fundamentals of 
a good writing style in mind while 
practicing for speed, too. 

Fluency, good formation, conti- 
nuity of writing — an improved 
writing style — will help you build 
shorthand speed and transcription 
accuracy. 

If you did not qualify for mem- 
bership in the O.G. A. last month, 
then you should strive to earn that 
award now. The practice will stim- 
ulate more interest in shorthand, 
and writing for an award will put 
zest into that practice. 


Do NOT RELY ON YOUR MEMORY to 
help you in transcription. Many a 
job has been lost because the ste- 
nographer counted on being able 
to remember what the dictator said 
and then found that interruptions 
and other duties delayed transcrip- 
tion so long that she forgot! 

Learn to write correct notes! 

If you are writing reasonably 
good notes and can read them 
without hesitation but your tran- 
scription speed has not improved. 
look to your typing speed and ac- 
curacy. You may have reached a 
typing speed “plateau” from which 
you have not tried to climb for 
some little time—and that level is 
too low! A typing speed of 30 or 40 
words a minute may not be enough 
even to “get by” in an office today. 

The speed of a really competent 
typist begins at 50 words a minute 
on plain copy. And when you are 
writing 50 words a minute on the 
Competent Typist Test, you can, 
with practice, transcribe your short- 
hand at speeds ranging from 35 to 
40 words. Try it on the Transcrib- 
ing Speed Practice copy first, and 
then on your own notes. 

\ transcription speed of 35 to 40 


SPEED - and ouctalt 
TAKE PRACTICE 


by Florence Elaine Ulrich 


Director, Gregg Awards 


words a minute is required of be- 
ginners in offices. Transcription 
production should improve with 
typing speed. 

\ young lady who came to us a 
little less than a year ago wrote 
barely 50 words a minute when she 
was hired. Her transcription pro- 
duction was approximately 35 let- 
ters a day. Through persistent ef- 
fort, and with the aid of typing 
form letters, addressing envelopes, 
etc. (the kind of repetition prac- 
tice afforded students in school by 
the Competent Typist Test and the 
QO. A. T. problems in this magazine 
each month), Marys production 
grew, until she can now produce 75 
letters a day. 


Ir YOU ARE STRIVING to increase 
your speed, but find that your “fin- 
gers are all thumbs,” don't be dis- 
couraged. Psychologists say that in 
the development of a new skill 
there are periods of seemingly fruit- 
less effort when we recognize “no 
measurable progress.” 





NO 
B 
€ 
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This is just as true of students of 
typing as of great musicians, artists, 
athletes. The important thing to 
remember is that practice must be 
continued, no matter how frus- 
trated you feel, because it is during 
those periods that you establish the 
level of skill reached. 

If you continue practicing, you'll 
find that as soon as you have 
reached the point where you can 
type at that level with relative ease 
and accuracy, a new burst of speed 
will be experienced. Your typing 
speed “graph” will then begin to 
mount. 


Ir you HAVE TIME this month, try 
ty ping an attractive border or cover 
design for your O. A. T. specimen. 
You may win Honorable Mention 
and the attractive pin if your work 
shows neatness, accuracy in typing 
the test, and good arrangement. 

Be original, if you can, in typing 
the border or design. We shall be 
interested in seeing what you can 
do. 


HAvE YOU QUALIFIED yet for the 
bookkeeping or transcription cer- 
tificates or for the new OBE pins? 
The Junior OBE pin is a beautiful 
shade of green French enamel and 
gold, the Senior is red and gold, 
and the Superior is Gregg-blue 
enamel and gold. The pins (we are 
showing you the picture of one of 
them) look like a fraternity key, 
don't they? You will be as proud as 
any Phi Beta Kappa to wear this 
lovely pin—I am, and so are all of 
the members of the staff. 

Suppose you _ get 
month? 


yours this 











April Competent Typist Test 











(To compute speed, note the number indicated at the end of the last line you copied completely and add 1 for each additional § strokes typed. To get gross 
speed, divide total by number of minutes; or, to get net speed, subtract 10 for each error before dividing by number of minutes.) 
W ords W ords 


From strange places come fantastic 
stories about people who cast spells over 
their audiences by such astonishing feats 
as walking barefooted on burning coals or 
causing small boys to climb up ropes hang- 
ing in the air. In the regions where these 
tricks of magic are performed, the people 
know nothing of electricity, plumbing, or 
fast transportation. These same audiences 
would be equally astonished if they could 
witness the modern magic performed as a 
matter of daily routine in the kitchens of 
American homes. You could amaze them 
by a simple demonstration of an automatic 
electric roaster: You would put your meat 
in a little metal box without fire anywhere 
near it, turn a button, go off to a movie, 
and hours later take out a perfectly cooked 
roast. No magic can beat that. 

The average American kitchen is full 
of equipment that would be magic to prim- 
itive people. The electric light itself is a 
major wonder. The sink, with its unlimited 
quantities of hot and cold water constantly 
on tap, is hardly less. Yet almost all the 
homes in this country are equipped with 
one or both of these facilities. 

Your mechanical icebox would amaze a 
savage from the tropics. Imagine his aston- 
ishment on finding that the magic box is 
always cold inside — that it even manu- 
factures little cubes of ice. How many 
people really know how it works? We take 
such things for granted and would be very 
much put out if our refrigerator did not 
give perfect service. 

Kitchen magic has lifted many burdens 
from the modern wife. Washday, for in- 


stance, is a lot different from what it used 3 


to be. Nearly all homes have washing 


machines now, and almost half of them 3: 


™N 


100 
107 


116 


are run by electricity. When washing 


machines first came out, however, they 347 
did not spread very fast throughout the 3 
country. They were not advertised much; : 


and they were not 
either. 
vantages. But, when advertising got on 
the job, then people really became con- 
scious of washing machines; and they cer- 
tainly did buy them. Manufacturers sold 
more washers and could afford to put more 
money into the work of designing im- 
provements. 

Practically everyone has an electric iron. 
The newer ones are automatic, keeping 
the iron at just the heat you want. Many 
other magic household appliances are labor 
savers and comfort makers — the coffee 
percolator, the orange juicer, the meat 
chopper, the vacuum cleaner, the auto- 
matic bread toaster. 

New helpful devices are put on the mar- 
ket every year. By national advertising 


new inventions can be popularized quickly 5 
and with relatively small expense for each 5 
Large demand is necessary before : 


unit. 


household appliances can be produced at 53 
low cost, and consumers cannot demand 5 


something they do not know about. That 
is why advertising is so important to prog- 
ress. Making housework easier is one of 


the regular jobs of advertising. The list of 5 


work savers that it has introduced into 
the average American home is endless. 
One of the best things about it is that 
advertising pays for itself by being a very 
efficient salesman. This salesman is work- 
ing for us now, bringing more magic to 
our homes and more happiness to our lives. 


improved rapidly, 37 
Women did not know of their ad- 378 


339 


(1f necessary, repeat from the beginning to complete a ten-minute test.) 


Adapted from Short Talks on Advertising published by the Advertising Federation of America. 
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444 
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461 

+ 469 

| 477 

. 484 
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- 496 


561 


O 587 
3. 594 
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Yranscribing speed Practice 





(The material below is the same as the C.T. Test acro 
n this word-cou 


ss the page, and it is pre 
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ded so that you can test and c speeds of typing from print 


same way you do dea aie the C.1.) 
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Amanda’s 


; 


by Helen Walker 


Graded to the vocabulary of the 
first eight chapters of the Manual 


THE FULL MOON Le 7 cg ‘Sy ia 
ea prgenee Wt Ow one ie te 
a ew a 
a er (O Sage a rag 
Cf ec. CLs, At . 
A aT ek OOP ae eae 


a z 
a ot he: ee = ee 
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(Continued on page 385) 
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THIS MODERN 


COPY HOLDER 


Saves Eyestrain @ Can be put away 


Promotes Accuracy 
2 in use 

Increases Production 

Adjustable to Vision 

Will take any size to desk 

copy up to 20 inches @ Holds your notebook 


only $47.75 PLUS TAX 


Attachments for copying from wider sheets: 
15 inch eye guide extension $1.25 
20 inch eye guide extension $1.50 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE C/RCULAR 


1025— 15th St., 
Washington 5, D.C. 


RITE-LINE CORP. 


desk drawer when not 


@ Portable—does not 
have to be attached 





N. W. 








TO WRITERS OF 


ANNIVERSARY GREGG 





In our storeroom we have a limited quan- 
tity of bound volumes of past years’ 
Gregg Writer magazines. Each volume 
has about 50,000 words of plate mate- 
rial written in perfect Anniversary Gregg 
. . + reporting articles by Swem... 
charts and word lists . . . and so on, 
which will not be published again. Would 
you like to have these for your library 
and future study? Then here’s a bargain 
offer: One volume: $4; a second volume, 
$3.00; each additional $2.50. 
While they last! 


volume, 


SEND ORDERS WITH REMITTANCE TO 


Gregg Magazines 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


























Key to Transcription 
Talent Teaser 
on page 361 


April 
Member. 
after know 


1. (1) April 30, not 
2. (2) Members, not 
3. (3) Insert comma 
(4) May 21, not May 21st. 
4. (5) Insert comma 
(6) fastest-growing, not 


after 
fastest 
5. (7) photographers’, not 
raphe r’s. 
6. (8) held, 


America; 
growing. 
photog- 


not help. 


7. (9) morning session, not a.m. session: 
(10) ten o’clock, not 10:00 o clock. 

8. (11) year’s, not years’. 

9. (12) Insert comma after branches. 

10. (13) Leave double space after period: 


(14) insert comma 
na C mmittee, not 


after also; (15) 
nominating committee. 
11. (16) its, not it’s. 
12. (17) 
decorated. 
13. (18) Insert 
(19) semicolon, 


newly decorated, not newly- 
comma after members; 
not comma, after $2.50; 
(20) insert comma after guests. 

14. (21) $3, not 

15. (22) 
(23) insert comma 
not May tenth; 
after May 10. 


three dollars. 
Insert comma after secretary 
after Edson; (24) May 10, 


(25) period, not question mark, 


17. (26) Period, not question mark, after 
increased. 

18. (27) Period, not question mark, after 
Club 

19. (28) No comma after come. 





ANSWER WOMAN SAYS 


(Continued from page 347) 


Nominat- 





Q. Please advise which is correctly 
written and spaced: 

Elbert Hubbard once said that the 
wrecks of men in this world were of 
two kinds: those who have nothing that 
society wants, and 

Elbert Hubbard once said that the 
wrecks of men in this world were of 
two kinds: Those who have nothing 
that society wants, and 

Does the colon have one or two spaces 


M. P. 


in this case?—F. 

A. The following rule governs the 
punctuation — of 
colons: 


sentences containing 
‘Capitalize the first word after 
1 colon that introduces a complete sen- 
tence. But if the 


simple 


colon introduces a 
enumeration or an 
that are 


tal is used.” 


enumeration 


of items not sentences, no capi- 


The sentence you quote falls under 
part of this rule. Typing 
authorities follow three policies regard- 
ing the spacing to be left after a colon. 
Some feel that one space should 
be left; others feel that two spaces 
should always be left; others feel that 
when a small letter follows the colon 
is needed, but that when 
follows, two spaces are 


the second 


alw ays 


only one space 
a capité al 


require d. 


Q. Does the colon always follow the 
words to wit and viz.?—A. J. 

. Either a comma or a colon may fol- 

Bs such enumerating introductory phr: 1s- 

es as to wit, viz., etc. 
formal. 


The colon is more 
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Business 
(areers 


VIA 


Gn 
COLLEGE 


@ Executive 
Secretarial 


@ Secretarial 
@ Stenographic 
@ Court Reporting 


@ Bookkeeping 
and Accounting 


@ Business Practice 


and Procedures 


@ Office Machines 
* 


Methods Courses for 
Business Teachers 


Intensive Secretarial 
Course for College 
Students 


Only high school graduates 


accepted. 
Write for free bulletin. 


The GREGG COLLEGE 
Dept. T.S., 37 South Wabash 
Chicago 3, Il. 


Ave. 


The Home of Gregg Shorthand 
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ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


(Continued from page 351) 





hard to get—for a girl without experience. I pounded 
pavements for three months and I was beginning to 
get desperate. Then, a friend of the family recom- 
mended me for an opening in a real estate office. It 
paid $12 a week, but I was glad to have it.” 


Two YEARS WORKING in a real estate office for a 
picayune salary inspired Peggy to go to an employ- 
ment agency. By this time her record was impressive. 
Besides her speed in shorthand and typing, she could 
offer solid work experience. But other factors were 
just as influential as her skills. Definitely on the plus- 
side was her appearance. Tall and willow-slim, she 
looks especially smart in suits and wears them with a 
fine flair. 

The personnel office placed her in a job with a Wall 
Street insurance firm and she worked here until she 
joined the W.A.A.C. for six months just before the 
Corps was reorganized and became the W.A.C. 

Shorthand and her other secretarial skills gave 
Peggy a definite advantage in the Service. As a secre- 
tary-in-uniform, she went to work in Carlsbad, New 
Mexico for an Air Force major who was director of 
flying at a bombardier school. Although she had known 
little about aviation, she learned quickly and still con- 
siders her dictation there wonderful training for to- 
day’s job in the aviation division of Shell. 

At the urging of her parents, Peggy resigned from 
the W.A.A.C. and returned to New York, where she 
took a job with a war contractor for a short time. In 
January, 1946, she applied to Shell and was hired for 
their stenographic training group—first step for every 
potential secretary joining that company. Just a month 
later, an opening occurred in the office of H. Frank 
Brown, assistant to Doolittle, and Peggy was picked 
to be his secretary. 

A genial North Carolinian who, like Doolittle, likes 
to leaven a day’s work with dry humor, Brown is never- 
theless a self-admitted disciplinarian. 

“Some girls write my letters the way they want me 
to sound,” he says with a wry roll of the jaw. “I just 
tell them, “Young lady, if we have to stay here till mid- 
night, doing the letters over, we'll get them right! I'm 
just too old and cantankerous to change my ways. ” 

In Peggy West he found someone who restored his 
faith in the secretary who works for her boss’s interests. 


Brown AND Peccy plus Doolittle and Mary Gill, his 
secretary, worked as double-teams in such close asso- 
ciation that Doolittle had an excellent chance to eval- 
uate the work of the Shell newcomer. 

As P. J. Bone, employment director for the com- 
pany, puts it, “Peggy made it clear to everybody in the 
Doolittle-Brown office that she wasn’t a clock-watcher. 
It isn't often that two girls co-ordinate their work as 





smoothly as Peggy and Mary Gill. When there were 
special jobs to get out, they stayed after five. And 
they were willing to have their lunch sent up to the 
office once in awhile so that they could get something 
out on-the-double. When Mary Gill married and re- 
tired from her job, it was natural for Doolittle to ask 
Personnel to advance Peggy to the job. It isn’t often 
that a girl who has worked in the stenographic pool 
here for just one month skyrockets to a job in the 
vice-president’s office and so soon becomes his secre- 
tary—but it does happen! We watch the girls when 
they come in to work—and we know when we find one 
with unusual ability.” 


ALTHOUGH MOST GIRLS attaining Peggy’s job would be 
inclined to ease up, Peggy is just as ambitious now 
as when she was graduated nine years ago and went 
out “pounding pavements.” Besides regular bridge 
sessions every Monday night with the Shell bridge 
club, she schedules two nights a week or so for 
“courses.” Her current endeavors are with the Dale 
Carnegie school. 

“I pay $96 for a four months’ course—two nights a 
week,” she explains. “One night a week is a class- 
room session, the other is a dinner meeting. Getting 
up at a minute’s notice to make an extemporaneous 
speech almost killed me at first. I was terrible! But 
I survived, and I love it now,” she adds cheerfully. 

Somehow, meeting Peggy, it’s easy to believe that 
she survived—not only the rigors of extemporaneous 
speaking but pavement-pounding and every other 
difficulty you can name. 

She puts so much of herself into a problem it can’t 
lick her. It wouldn't dare! 





WHAT’S YOUR E.Q. ? 


(Continued from page 362) 





up the proceedings by going out of the room for 
things you forgot. 

Also, before the meeting, arrange with another sec- 
retary or the switchboard operator to take care of 
telephone calls and visitors while you and your em- 
ployer are away from your office. 

During the meeting, sit near the chairman, so that 
you can hear everything clearly. When you don't 
catch something that is said, look up quickly to sig- 
nify to the chairman that you didn’t hear, and he will 
ask the member to repeat. 

All motions that are put to a vote should be taken 
down exactly as they are worded by the chairman. 
The only time that general discussions are to be taken 
verbatim is when an important point is being stressed. 
It is enough for most purposes to record proceedings 
simply as, “Mr. Smith suggested that the company 
library close at four o'clock. After a general discus- 
sion, it was decided to try out this plan for two weeks.” 
All the pros and cons would only clutter up your 
report unnecessarily. 
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9to 5 IN AN EDITOR’S OFFICE 


(Continued from page 356) 








I follow Mr. Weeks’ writing and I am always pleased 
when he uses a suggestion of mine or perhaps mate- 
rial that I have called to his attention. 


Ir you LOOKED through the notebooks of these two 
secretaries of Mr. Weeks’, you would find appearing 
and reappearing in the editorial vocabulary such words 
as manuscript, accept, release, proofs, galleys, type- 
script, denouement, publish, publishable, magazine, 
story, article, poem, edit, excerpt, readable, descrip- 
tion, delightful, pleasant, charming. 


a 
epigmy F4 


J Ove 


ai AF Cr 


—<_f ae as 


es 
a < ew 
o6—. 


Rosemary follows what she calls the “sooner” idea 
for keeping up with her notebook. She believes that 
every letter should reach the addressee as soon as 
possible. 

“If it is a request for an article or story by a certain 
date,” she says, “the sooner the author receives the 
letter, the sooner he can get the article started. If a 
set of proofs goes out, the sooner they reach the 
author, the sooner he will return the corrections. If a 
letter of acceptance has been dictated, the sooner the 
author hears about it, the happier he will be and the 
more friendly he will feel toward the Atlantic. If it 
must be a letter of rejection about a timely article, the 
sooner the author receives the returned manuscript, 
the sooner he can submit it to another magazine— 
before its timeliness has been lost.” 


Manuscripts—that is the word always on Rosemary’s 
mind. Once a month she lists every manuscript in the 
building—recording whether it is being read by the 
staff, is on its way to press, is being held for discussion 
with the author, or perhaps is being read by a lawyer 
for possibility of libel. When the editor asks for manu- 
scripts, Rosemary must know where to lay her hands 
on them. To help keep track of these, she is expected 
to attend editorial meetings. There, too, she notes for 
Mr. Weeks suggestions from the associate editor, pub- 
lisher, research editor, and editorial readers. 


As PERSONNEL MANAGER of the Editorial Department, 
Rosemary employs secretaries; arranges substitutions 
in case of illness or vacations; tries to see that no sec- 
retary has too heavy a burden but that everyone has a 
full day of work; recommends raises according to 
ability, ambition, co-operation, interest; listens to 
complaints and tries to offer constructive suggestions; 
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interviews applicants whom she recommends for othe 
departments in the company. 

For recreation both Virginia and Rosemary 
have ways of counteracting the tension under which 
everyone in the department works to meet deadlines. 
During the winter, Virginia has been playing badmin- 
ton, attending a course on contemporary art, skiing, 
taking an occasional Kodachrome picture. She attends 
concerts of the Boston Symphony and sees New York 
“hits” when they come to the Boston theatres, and of 
course she spends a lot of time reading. 

Rosemary's recreation at the end of an especially 
strenuous day is listening to music on her FM radio. 
She likes English movies, too—and enjoys dancing, 
tennis, bridge, Canasta, and swimming as well as spec- 
tator sports. One evening a week she spends as a 
Nurse’s Aide at the Red Cross Blood Bank. 


\MIANY AMBITIOUS SECRETARIES say hopefully that pub- 
lishing house work is their goal. Rosemary knows why. 
“Working for the Atlantic offers a constant 
chance to learn and to grow. In this office, I hear about 


She Says, 


and read about the most important problems of the 
world. This is exciting, stimulating, fascinating.” 

It is clear that Rosemary and Virginia enjoy working 
for Mr. Weeks. But no matter where you found these 
two using their shorthand and other skills, they would 
seem lively, sincere, interested, intelligent, and full of 
good will toward work. For them, reward comes not 
only in salary but also in seeing “their” magazine dis- 
played on the newsstands and discussing its contents 
with their friends. And they are always glad to see a 
book they have watched develop from a typed manu- 
script filling an entire window of a bookstore. 


[Next month Miss Faunce will report her day with a sec- 
retary in a streamlined employment agency.) 
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THE COAT TREE 


(Continued from page 374) 
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(To be concluded next month) 





STAPLES AND STAPLERS 


(Continued from page 373) 





The secretary who walks into a stationery store and 
says, “A box of staples, please” rates as an A-]1 Ama- 
teur. Always identify the make and model of your 
stapler, for you should get the staples that are manu- 
factured for it. There are two general kinds of 
staples—those that are preformed and those that are 
clipped and formed by the machine from a spool of 
wire. 

Preformed staples (someone once said that a strip 
of them looked like a metal centipede) are formed 
ready to be driven into the paper. Formerly, pre- 
formed staples were actually solid lengths of soft 
metal, and the stapler “sliced off” a piece of the metal 
at each operation. 

Most desk staplers in offices today, however, use 
another kind of preformed staple strip—a whole “car- 
tridge” of staples held together by a layer of varnish. 
These are known as “frozen staples.” The use of frozen 
staples has reduced the amount of force necessary to 
operate the stapler. Sharpening the points of the 
staples has added even more ease. 

Some staplers are made in such a way that you 
“feed” into the machine a whole spool of wire instead 
of a strip of preformed staples. The machine pulls the 
wire forward, clips it, bends it, and drives it through 
the paper all at the same instant. 

When the staple is forced through the paper, a steel 








plate called the “anvil” bends the legs. The anvil 
normally bends the ends in, toward one another, 
“clinching” the staple. Some staplers, however, have 
an adjustable anvil with two or three sets of bending 
grooves. By sliding the anvil (or, in some makes, by 
turning it) you can adjust it to bend the legs in, or 
out, or one in and one out. 

Ordinarily, you do not expect to remove a staple; so, 
for ordinary use, you want the anvil set to clinch the 
staple. Sometimes, however, you want to fasten papers 
together only for a short time and expect to remove the 
staple soon; in this case, adjusting the anvil so that it 
bends the legs of the staple outward will be a big 
help. A staple so bent is like a pin through the papers. 


DesPITE THE VARIETY of staples and staplers, manufac- 
turers have agreed on a “standard” staple that can be 
used in many staplers now on the market. 


4-inch crown and \-inch 


The standard staple has a 
legs. It is packed in strips of two lengths, 210 and 105 
staples, usually with 5,000 staples to a box. 

Some staplers will take staples with legs of differ- 
ent lengths—i inch, * inch, and % inch, for example— 
for stapling more or heavier pages. 

Quality staples are made of rustproof metal or are 
treated to resist rusting; and this is important if the 
records are to be retained a long time. 

Restrictions on metals during the emergency may 
reduce the quality of staples—that’s what happened 
during World War II. If the quality of the metal is 
altered, it may be necessary to try rubbing a little 
paraffin or soap on the staple strip. 


WHEN YOU HAVE WORKED IN AN OFFICE for a while, you 
may find that you need a “deep-throat” stapler, which 
permits stapling long distances from the paper edge. 

There are two other kinds of fasteners, too, for 
which you may have special use—the “clipless fasten- 
er, a machine that cuts “tongues” in the paper, folds 
them back and tucks them into slits cut in the paper at 
the same time; and the “eyelet fastener,” used es- 
pecially by lawyers and architects. 

You will also want a staple remover. Try several 
stvles before selecting the one you like. 





“) ™ MARKWELL ¢: 
STAPLING MACHINES x’ (/9@ 


L 
For all stapling work! ‘ a 


cae -., FASTEN-ATING” 


SUPPLY DEALERS 


sd T.MARKWELL 


CATALOG 
ro MFG. CO., INC. 


REQUEST yielew a ltl.ti- oe 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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